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Aut persons who learn a language in any other way than that 
in which children usually acquire their vernacular exhibit to a 
greater or less extent peculiarities in the manner of using that 
language. The mistakes which deaf-mutes, while at school and 
after leaving it, make in endeavoring to express their ideas in 
written language are not more numerous than might be ex- 


pected, nor more glaring than those made by foreigners who 
attempt to use the English tongue. 

These peculiarities in the phraseology of deaf-mutes have 
acquired among their teachers the name of “ deaf-mutisms.” 


It is well that these singularities of phrase should be pointed 
out, that deaf-mutes may be careful to avoid them, and that 
their teachers may take pains to guard their pupils against 
them and to correct them. 

The topic chosen for this paper is worthy of an extended and 
thorough treatment in the Annals, but the writer can only 
hope in the following article to take a glance at the more prom- 
inent features of the subject. 

“ Deaf-mutisms” may be classed under two heads: those 
which deaf-mutes fall into while under instruction, and those 
which they are liable to after their school life has terminated. 
I will notice a few of each kind. 


The most noticeable peculiarity which deaf-mutes who have 
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just begun to learn our language display in the use of it is the 
tendency to invert the regular order of the words they employ, 
especially of compound words. Thus a new pupil is almost 
sure in some stage of his course to write (for example) “ book- 
pocket” for pocket-book” and “ache-head” for “ head-ache.” 
Sometimes new pupils even transpose syllables, and write 
“gomehand” for “handsome,” and whieresome else” for 
‘*somewhere else.” They also give us such phrases as “ water 
full of pitcher” for “ pitcher full of water,” and “the girl of a 
picture” instead of “the picture of a girl; and sometimes we 
have presented us such sentences as these: “ Jesus Christ is 
the birth-day of Christmas ;” ‘“ Pennsylvania is the capital of 
Harrisburg.” 

It has been suggested that this remarkable tendency to in- 
version and transposition may be owing to the fact that the 
sign-language is presented to the pupil in a different order from 
that which is maintained in our artificial language, but this 
cannot be the only reason for it, for deaf-mutes are just as 
much inclined to invert the order of proper names, for which 
signs are never made, as of those words for which signs have 
been used; thus, they will often write “ Vernon Mount” instead 
of “ Mount Vernon;” “ Refuge of House” for “House of Ref- 
uge;” “Eden of Garden” instead of “Garden of Eden,” ete. 
A few specimens of inversions taken from the compositions of 
deaf-mutes of different classes and institutions are here sub- 
joined: “ Stampage-posts” for “ postage-stamps ;” “ hop-grass- 
ers” for “ grass-hoppers;” “ crow-scares” for “scare-crows ;” 
walksides” for “sidewalks ;” “bed-feather” for ‘ feather- 
bed;” ‘“pocket-coat” for “coat-pocket;” “post-guide” for 
guide-post ;” “coach-stage” for “stage-coach ;” “ ball-eye’ 
for “eye-ball:” “sidefire” for “fireside ;” “throatsore” for 
“sore throat ;” “ walk-sleeper” for “ sleep-walker;” wipe-en- 
giner” for “ engine-wiper general major ” for “ major gen- 
eral;” “the chief Indian” for “the Indian chief;” “the earth 
of the people” for “ the people of the earth ;” “a being human ” 
for “a human being;” “ gravity of attraction” for “attraction 
of gravity ;” “society temperance” for “‘ temperance society ;” 
“the Music of Academy” for “the Academy of Music;” “the 
Dover of Straits” for “the Straits of Dover;” “Sir Newton 
Isaac ” for “ Sir Isaac Newton ;” “ the houses of roofs” for “ the 
roofs of houses;” “How are you old?” for “How old are 
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you?” “How they are very industrious!” for “ How very in- 
dustrious they are !” 

Justice to the teachers and pupils of onr institutions requires 
us to say that this tendency of deaf-mutes to the use of inverted 
language has generally been almost or entirely overcome in the 
case of those pupils who have completed a regular course of 
education at any of our schools. 

A mistake, akin to the one just alluded to, to which deaf- 
mutes are liable, is the misplacing of adjectives. When a noun 
has two or more adjectives connected with it, deaf-mutes are very 
apt to put them in the wrong places. The rule is that the most 
distinguishing adjective should be placed next to the noun, but 
our pupils often fail to do this; so that in expressing an idea 
properly written in the following manner: “ A good little girl 
presented a pretty red rose to a beautiful young lady,” the 
pupil may write it in this way: “A little good girl presented a 
red pretty rose to a young beautiful lady.” “ An old good man,” 
“‘a looking good man,” “ foolish many people,” “ poor any per- 
son,” “every early morning,” are among the other instances of 
this kind of deaf-mutism which I have met with. 

It has often been remarked that deaf-mutes, not being misled 
by the difference between the sound and the spelling of words, 
always spell correctly ; but this is not universally true. Deaf- 
mutes do sometimes misspell words, but their mistakes in or- 
thography are generally such as persons who hear and speak 
would not be apt to fall into. Their most common mistakes 
in spelling arise from the misplacing of letters ; as “ prefectly ” 
for “ perfectly,” “angle” for “angel,” “ vuglar” for “ vulgar,” 
“ingorant” for “ignorant,” ete. 

They are also apt to interchange words which are spelled 
nearly alike, and write, for instance, “expect” for ‘“‘ except,” 
“quiet ” for “ quite,” “age” for “ago,” and vice versa. 

Deaf-mutes are also very liable to make mistakes in the spell- 
ing of words which are irregularly derived and formed from 
their primitives: “humbility,” “ vainety,” “aboundant,” “num- 
berous,” and ‘‘ enemyty,” are instances of misspelled words of 
this character. 

A few further specimens of misspelling from the compositions 
of deaf-mutes are here added: “untied” for “ united ;” “ forg” 
for “frog;’ “threatre” for “theatre;” “Board street” for 
‘** Broad street ;” “clam” for “ calm ;” “ vaction ” for “ vacation ;” 
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“ exculsive” for “exclusive ;’’ “contended” for ‘“ contented ;” 
“dinning-room” for “dining-room;” “kinfe” for “knife ;” 
“Jair” for “liar ;” “thier” for “their; “tryant” for “tyrant ;” 
“ Great Britian” for “ Great Britain.” 

Pupils of impulsive dispositions and careless habits will 
sometimes, if called upon to express ideas in written language 
for which the words required have not been previously taught 
them, make up such words and phrases as they imagine from 
analogy would be proper to use; for example: a boy, having 
been asked what business he proposed to follow on leaving the 
institution, replied, “a rolling-miller;” that is, he expected to 
work in a rolling-mill. 

Another lad, attempting to give in writing some account of 
his life, wrote, as the first sentence, “I was born a villain ;” 
being unacquainted with the word “villager,” and supposing 
that ‘‘ villain” was the personal noun for a person born in a 
village, (which, indeed, was the case originally. ) 

During the late civil war it was quite common for pupils to 
write about the rebels and the “unions,” using the latter word 
as a personal noun. If you teach the words “manhood” and 
“boyhood” to your pupils, you may be quite sure that some of 
them will subsequently coin and use the words “ youthhood” 
and “infanthood.” The use of the word ‘ daily” is very likely 
to be followed by “eveningly,” “shortly” by “longly,” and 
“slowly” by “fastly.” ‘“ Avaricity,” “illustrosity,” “bribation,” 
“rejoicefulness,” “ unbearing,” and “unspeaking,” are other 
manufactured words which I have met with in the compositions 
of deaf-mutes. 

Deaf-mutes sometimes show considerable ingenuity and power 
of characterization in inventing (as school-boys are apt to do) 
sobriquets for their companions. For instance, a lad of amiable 
disposition, who was very popular among our pupils, got the 
name of “Lovely Charley.” A young man whose Christian 
name was Alexander, and who was of a somewhat assuming 
disposition, got the title of “ Alexander the Great.” A boy of 
Jewish extraction, who had repeatedly absented himself from 
the institution without leave, was called ‘“‘ The Wandering Jew.” 
A boy with one eye got the name of “Polyphemus.” A lad 
who was very much interested in base-ball matches was called 
“the Champion Base-ball Thinker.” A boy who received many 
presents and unusual attention from his friends at home was 
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called “Mamma’s Darling.” A young man who was rather 


demonstrative in acts of courteousness got the sobriquet of 
“Lord Chesterfield.” A boy with a wide mouth and unamiable 
disposition was called “The Alligator;” a passionate boy, “The 
Bull;” a cunning boy, “ The Fox;” and a lad who was given to 
mischief and fond of tricks was called “ The Monkey.” 

One of the most common blunders to which deaf-mutes, in 
writing, are liable, is the using of too many negatives. It is 
the rule of the English language that two negatives in the same 
sentence are equivalent to an affirmative; but deaf-mutes seem 
to entertain the idea that the more negatives they can put to- 
gether the stronger the negation will be, and this is the case in 
some languages. A few specimens of this form of deaf-mutism, 
taken from the compositions of pupils, are here subjoined: 
“None of the pupils has not been sick for three years since ;” 
“Nobody cannot gaze at the sun;” “I do not appear that it 
will not rain to-day ;” “I do not believe that I will never be a 
drunkard.” 

There are some words and phrases in our language which are 
never used by good writers except in a negative sense, and 
others which have always an affirmative meaning. These, deaf- 
mutes often use indiscriminately and incorrectly. The words 
“sometimes” and “seldom” are of this character. If, for in- 
stance, I am asked if I ever go to the theatre, if I wish to show 
disapprobation of theatre-going I answer, “seldom;” but if, 
on the contrary, I desire to countenance the practice, I reply, 
“sometimes.” Very few deaf-mutes understand the nice dis- 
tinction between these two words, and it is very seldom that 
the word “seldom” is used by them correctly. They almost 
invariably use it as if it had exactly the meaning of “ some- 
times.” Here is an instance. “ Last vacation (wrote a boy) I 
seldom (meaning sometimes) wrote with my father on a slate.” 
The expressions “little” and “a little,” “few” and “a few,” are 
of the same character as those just alluded to. “I could not 
buy the book I wanted (wrote a boy) because I had a little mo- 
ney.” Now, having @ little money was not a good reason far 
not buying the book, though having /ittle money would have 
been. “I cannot write about fishes, because I know a little 
about them ;” “The exhibition did not take place in chapel, be- 
cause there were a few people there,” are other examples of the 
same kind of mistake. 
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Probably deaf-mutes make more blunders in the use of words 
which have nearly but not quite the same meaning, and are 
supposed by them to be synonyms, than in the use of any 
others. The nice distinctions between words expressing similar 
ideas are likely, if not unknown, at least to be unobserved. 
For instance, a lad being informed that General Washington 
in his youth had a private tutor, wrote that he had “a secret 
tutor,” which conveys quite a different idea. 

Another pupil having heard a person described as a perfect 
gentleman, wrote of him as “a perfect man.” 

A boy being told that “Lamb of God” is one of the titles 
given to Christ, subsequently called Him the “ Sheep of God.” 

A lad being asked which of his parents he loved the most, 
replied, “I love them alternately ;” that is, one as well as the 
other. 

A very intelligent deaf-mute labored very hard, in an essay 
which he wrote on the subject of the deaf and dumb, to prove 
that they are “not equal to the brutes,” meaning that they are 
not on the same level with them. 

A deaf and dumb boy came back one day from a walk with 
the astonishing news that during his absence one of his com- 
panions had been almost (came near being) killed on the rail- 
road. 

A lad writing on the subject of death had this among the 
sentences of his composition: ‘“ When a person dies, his family 
send dead letters to all their relations.” 

A girl having been taught the phrase “ on the ground of,” as, 
“ A man charged with murder was acquitted on the ground of 
insanity,” bettered the phrase, as she thought, by substituting 
the word “land” for “ground,” thus making it read that “ he 
was acquitted on the land of insanity.” 

A boy having been told that one of his class-mates had “ set 
his heart” on going to college, improved the expression, as he 
supposed, by writing that he had “ set his head on it.” 

Mr. Carey tells us of a boy who, wishing to give his com- 
panions notice not to meddle with a new book which he had 
bought, wrote in large letters on the paper cover, *‘ No Admit- 
tance.” 

The idioms of our language give deaf-mutes a great deal of 
trouble. As a general rule, idioms must be used verbatim, and 
do not admit of the ghanges in number, person, case, tense, 
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etc., which other forms of speech require. For instance, the 
phrase “had better” is an idiom, and even if you refer to the 
present tense you must still write ‘“‘had better” and not “ have 
better,” as deaf-mutes sometimes do. The idiomatic phrase 
“on horseback ” is not properly written “on horsebacks ” when 
it refers to more than one rider, as some daf-mutes seem to 
think. A boy who reforms his conduct may be said to “turn 
over a new leaf;” but if all the pupils of a school do the same 
we do not say, “they turned over new leaves.” 

It is good English to say “he had a hand in it,” but not to 
say “they had hands in it.” We may say of a man who died 
that “he gave up the ghost,” but not that “he gave up his 
ghost ;” we may properly say that an unfortunate man “came 
to grief,” but not ‘came to his grief; we may say of a man 
that he appeared to be “in his element,” but not “in his ele- 
ments ;” that some martyrs were burned “at the stake,” but 
not “at the stakes ;” we may say “go home,” and “ go to bed,” 
but not “go homes” and “go to beds.” 

There are some verbs which, either from their anomalous 
character or because the signs made for them do not fully ex- 
press their meaning, are peculiarly liable to be misused by our 
pupils. Thus all deaf-mutes, unless expressly warned against 
it, will use the verb “rob” as they do the verb “steal,” as ap- 
plicable to things rather than to persons. If a man’s property 
is forcibly taken from him, it is the man and not the property 
which is robbed; but all teachers of deaf-mutes are familiar 
with such sentences as this: “‘ A bad man knocked a gentleman 
down and robbed his watch and money.” 

The verb “forgive” is also very liable to be misused. Such 
sentences as these are often found in the compositions of deaf- 
mutes: “A bad boy disobeyed his father, who punished him, 
and at last the boy forgave his father.” If you teach the verb 
“ dress,” from a list of words out of a vocabulary, without any 
instructions as to how it should be used, your pupils will be 
sure at some subsequent time to write of a boy who got up in 
the morning and “dressed his clothes,” instead of “ dressed 
himself.” ‘A horse grazed on the grass;” “A girl swept on 
the floor ;’ “‘A man mounted on the horse ;” “ A boy wiped on 
the slate ;” ‘“ He forgot to learn his book;” “A farmer fed hay 
to his cattle, and filled the apples into the basket,” are errors 
which a teacher of a class of new pupils will be pretty sure to 
find in the compositions of some of them. 
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The way the names of their kindred change about, according 
to the relation which each person using them bears to the per- 
son referred to, is, at first, a mystery to congenital deaf-mutes. 
They do not at once, for instance, understand why their mother 
should call their father “ husband,” while they are not permitted 
to do so. New pupils, in their early letters, are very apt to 
send their love to “my baby,” “ my children,” “ my family,” and 
even to “my hired girl.” One of my former pupils having re- 
ceived a letter from his sister, announcing her recent marriage, 
and speaking of her “dear husband,” thought it becoming in him 
to write his brother-in-law a letter of congratulation, and sup- 
posing that if the person addressed was his sister’s husband he 
was also his own, commenced the letter with the words “ My 
dear husband.” 

A new pupil of mine, whose parents resided in the city, and 
who often went home to visit them, on returning to school re- 
peatedly brought news of the death of a brother. I could not 
account for the unusual mortality in the family, until I discov- 
ered that the lad considered every boy who lived in the neigh- 
borhood of his home and was about his size to be a brother of 
his. 

Our pupils, also, are exceedingly apt to make the gender of 
possessive personal pronouns agree with the nouns with which 
they are immediately connected instead of with their antece- 
dents, to which they belong and refer. Thus they will write, 
“ My mother wrote a letter to his husband ;” “a boy ought to 
obey her mother,” etc. This use of the personal pronoun is 
natural and idiomatic in some languages. Our pupils having 
been taught to write “my teacher” and “ my classmates,” etc., 
sometimes think it proper to write also, “my principal,” “‘ my 
matron,” “my steward,” ete. 

Probably the articles “a” or “an,” and “the,” which occur 
so often, are the most difficult of all the words in our language 
for deaf-mutes to use with entire correctness. The rules are 
so many, the exceptions so numerous, and the distinctions so 
nice as to when they should and should not be employed, that 
it is no wonder that congenital deaf-mutes very rarely get entire 
command of these little words. For instance, they are told that 
a must be used before a consonant and an before a vowel, except 
when the consonant is not sounded in speech; but how are 
deaf-mutes to know when a consonant is not sounded in speech ? 
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We direct them, when they have once written of a certain 
person, if they subsequently refer to the same person in the 
same composition, to use the article the ; but in giving them a 
long account of some distinguished individual, we properly, but 
inconsistently, end it by saying ‘“‘ He was @ man of great abili- 
ties.” 

We teach our pupils that articles are not used before proper 
nouns ; but we write “@ Mr. Smith” and “ the Mississippi.” 

We teach them that the article “a” is singular and is only to 
be used before singular nouns, but we write “a great many 
persons ” and “a million men.” 

Our pupils are told that the article must be placed before the 
adjective, but we write “many a time” and “many a man.” 

As to when the article is to be omitted, one of the grammars 
has this rule: “ No article is used when we refer chiefly to the 
nature of the object, to the class generally, or to only a part in- 
definitely, or when the subject is sufficiently definite by itself 
or is rendered so by other words.” It would be almost im- 
possible, I imagine, for any person learning our language, and 
especially for a deaf-mute, to know precisely where to omit an 
article by endeavoring to conform to this rule, without any 
other guide. The following examples of false syntax in the use 
of articles, taken from compositions of deaf-mutes, are here 
subjoined: “The horse is of great service to a man;” “He 
waited for him for a hour;” “ His master had a confidence in 
him on account of his honesty ;” “ Sometimes in winter people 
have a fine skating and sleighing ;” “ Fly is an insect ;” “ Good 
people, when they die, go to the heaven;” “I stayed out of 
school last week on account of sickness, and to-day S —— 
stayed out for the similar reason.” 


Deaf-mutes—even those who are well educated—often use 


titles in a peculiar way. The following sentences are instances 
of this: * The Rev. Gallaudet or the Rev. Syle will preach to 
us next Sunday ;” “I have lately been reading the speeches of 
the Hon. Webster ’”—instead of “the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet ” or 
“the Rev. Mr. Syle,” and “the speeches of the Hon. Mr. 
Webster ” or “the Hon. Daniel Webster.” The rule observed 
by good writers is that the titles ‘“‘ Reverend,” “ Honorable,” 
“Sir,” ete., should not be placed next to the surname, but 
must always be placed before the Christian name or another 
title. There may be no good reason for this, but such is the 
recognized usage. 
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Our pupils sometimes express ideas which may be perfectly 
correct in such a quaint form and peculiar way as to make them 
appear amusing, if not ridiculous. A few expressions of this 
character, on religious topics, are here subjoined : 

“Abraham showed his piety by almost killing his son Isaac.” 

“Men and women forget things, but God has an uncom- 
monly good memory.” 

“The boy was bad, and made God a great deal of trouble.” 

“Tf any person wants to become truly pious, he can get con- 
verted at any of our churches free of charge.” 

On Good-Friday a girl wrote, “To-day some bad men caught 
God and killed him.” 

In conclusion, I would say in regard to deaf-mutisms: 

1st. Some of them are undoubtedly caused by the great differ- 
ence between the nature and structure of the rude language of 
signs and the more cultivated language of writing and speech. 
. Greater care in the making of signs, to adapt them, as far as 
practicable, to the idioms of our language, and to make them 
express the exact idea of the written word, would certainly 
prevent many blunders which deaf-mutes are apt to fall into. 

2d. The more deaf-mutes acquire language by the natural 
method—by use—the less will be their liability to make mis- 
takes. 

3d. Pupils are sometimes encouraged to attempt independent 
composition too soon; they should never be required to express 
ideas for which forms of language have not previously been 
given them. 

4th. Words learned only from vocabularies are more likely 
to be misused than when introduced to the pupils for the first 
time in their proper connection with other words. 


THE CAUSES OF DEAFNESS.* 
BY B. ST. J. ACKERS, ESQ., PRINKNASH PARK, PAINSWICK, ENGLAND. 
Ir is very important carefully to distinguish between those 
born deaf and those who have lost their hearing from illness 
or other cause; these two classes are generally called “ congen- 
ital” and “accidental.” 


*From a lecture delivered October 12, 1876, before the Gloucester Lit- 
erary and Scientifi¢ Institution ; reviewed in the last April number of the 
Annals, page 112. 
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CONGENITAL DEAFNESS. 

The chief causes are blodd-relationship of parents ; oneor more 
parents being congenitally, not accidentally, deaf’; and serofula. 
Let us take them in order, and first treat of— 

Blood-relationship of Parents.—Some authorities affirm that 
there are more cases of congenital deafness from the marriage 
of first cousins than from all other causes put together. Others 
go further, being against any blood-relationship of parents ; 
and we have heard it asserted that the children of second 
cousins are even more often deaf than those of first cousins. But 
though there are doubtless many cases of congenitally deaf 
children, the issue of the former, I believe it to be quite excep- 
tional where the number exceeds those born of the latter ; and 
one great step in advance would be gained if the marriages of 
first cousins were to become less frequent—as they ought to 
be, and would be, I believe, were it generally known how many 
idiots, deformed, blind, and deaf come of such unions. The 
Rev. Samuel Smith, one of the excellent clergymen laboring 
amongst the deaf and dumb in London, mentions in the An- 
nals, (vol. xxi, pp. 142-'3,) the fact of eight children, all con- 
genitally and totally deaf, the issue of the marriage of two first 
cousins, and many other instances under his personal observa- 
tion of quite an appalling number of congenital-deaf, the chil- 
dren of first cousins. 

The next great cause is— 

One or both Parents being Congenitally Deaf.—Many per- 
sons think this even a more fruitful source of congenital deaf- 
ness than any other; sure we are that it is a very great source 
of such affliction, and one that is looked upon with less dread 
than it deserves ; frequently, we believe, because parents spoken 
of as congenitally deaf really lost their hearing when so young 
that they have ever since been looked upon as having been 
born deaf. We all know the proverb, “ Like begets like ;” and 
it is an indisputable fact that, in certain families, there is a 
great tendency to children being born deaf. It is a common 
thing, on inquiring about the pupils at the different institu- 
tions, to find that their parents—or some one or more of their 
aunts,* uncles, or cousins—are also congenitally deaf. 


*T have put aunts before uncles, as it is a fact well known to physiolo- 
gists that the female transmits marked character, peculiarities, and blem- 
ishes more often and more strongly than the male. 
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There are those who think that because the children of some 
parents, both congenitally deaf, can all hear, (though I believe 
this to be very rare,) that the evil of such marriages has been 
exaggerated. But what is their argument worth? It is worth 
just as much as that of a person who should attempt to ignore 
the physical evils produced by drink, because persons have 
been known to get drunk every night of their lives and yet live 
to be old. As well might arguments be used against care in 
sanitary matters because one or two very old and healthy people 
may be found where bad water and worse drainage prevail. 

But to return; take the case of Martha’s Vineyard, Massa- 
chusetts,* which was inhabited, in the year A. D. 1720, by 
about two thousand Indians, whose descendants now number 
about two hundred; among these, strange to say, no case of a 
congenitally-deaf child has occurred, yet we find the alarming 
number of fully one in every hundred and fifty of the present 
inhabitants deaf, instead of one in fifteen hundred! or ten 
times the usual number. All are descendants from one com- 
mon ancestor, a missionary, who went over to the island in the 
year before mentioned, 1720. He was himself a hearing and 
speaking person, but one of his descendants was congenitally 
deaf, and now there are descendants of his to the third genera- 
tion without any hearing whatever! In many cases which we 
ourselves inquired into a// the children of two persons congen- 
itally deaf were congenitally deaf also. In other families, where 
only one parent was congenitally deaf, several of the children 
were congenitally deaf too. Surely, then, at least, the mar- 
riages of the congenital-deaf with each other ought to be 
avoided. 

Last of the great causes of congenital deafness is— 

Scrofula.—Like many other questions relating to our sub- 
ject, this is one, perhaps, more suitable to be discussed before 
a medical audience; but thus much one may safely say, that 
what applies to the marriages of those mentioned under the 
two former heads, first cousins and congenitally deaf, tells, 
with even greater force, in the case of persons afflicted with 
the taint of scrofula. One has only to go into any large institu- 
tion for the deaf to see how sad, painful, and marked are the 


*T am indebted for these statistics to the Hon. F. B. Sanborn, of Con- 
cord and Boston, Massachusetts—a great authority in America on this sub- 
ject, and on all questions relating to the statistics of the deaf and dumb. 
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signs of this dread disease. And when it has been stated that 
the majority of the deaf and dumb die from strumous com- 


plaints and consumption, enough will have been said on this 
head for the present purpose. Those who wish to see the sub- 
ject-more fully treated cannot do better than refer to Mr. James 
Hawkins’ excellent little work on the “Constitution of the 
Deaf and Dumb.”* Here it is appropriate to mention, that it 
is one of the many advantages of the “ German” system that 
the voice of the pupil is kept up and used regularly. This is a 
great help in cases of weak lungs. 

Care should be taken never to check the natural noises and 
exclamations of the deaf, when very young—which is frequently 
done because the sounds they make are often unpleasant before 
they have been taught—and so the best and most valuable aids 
to articulation are lost, and the health risked. 

And now we come to the causes of— 


ACCIDENTAL DEAFNESS. 


These are many; of which we will take the following in the 
order named : 

Falls, Frights, Blows, Great Noises, Sudden Noises, Skill 
of Physicians, and Zymotic Diseases—fevers and the like. 

Falls.—It is wonderful how many cases of accidental deaf- 
ness are attributed to this cause. Over and over again have 
we been told, ‘‘ My poor boy never was the same after he fell 
down stairs, and soon we found he could not hear properly ”"— 
the not hearing “ properly” often ending in total deafness. 
It is difficult to give a really scientific reason for this cause of 
deafness, when no apparent injury has been done to the head 
or ear; indeed, there is much difference of opinion, even 
amongst doctors and aurists, on this subject, but the fact re- 
mains. 

Frights.—Deafness thus occasioned is also very difficult to 
account for, but many are the instances arising therefrom. 

Blows.—Now we have something much more easy of explana- 
tion. A blow on the head often produces total deafness. A box 
on the ear often produces total deafness. Yet, how common is 

* There are many more cases of accidental deafness amongst boys than 
girls. This is to be accounted for partly because boys are really the 
more delicate, but chiefly because they are much oftener in mischief, and 
are exposed to so many more perils. 
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the practice of teachers and parents, to say nothing of boys one 
with another, giving “‘ on/y a box on the ear,” or “ only a slight 
slap on the head.” Such things should never be done. And 
how often does the punishment alight on those who are really 
hard of hearing—a term in no way to be confused with deaf- 
ness. Oh, that teachers and others would be more careful to 
find out whether the seeming negligence arises from want of 
attention or from difficulty of hearing! It is little thought of 
how many go through life with imperfect, 7. e , not acute hear- 
ing; handicapped in the race of life, especially in our large 
schools, where the quickest and sharpest, not always the best 
or most powerful intellects, succeed. A box on the ear and a 
blow on the head produce deafness ; in the former case, usually, 
by injury to the membrane of the ear; and in the latter, like 
falls and frights, by affecting in some mysterious way the audi- 
tory nerve. 
Great Noises.—In these cases the auditory nerve often gets 
a shock from which it never recovers; not unfrequently suc- 
cumbing to it entirely, leaving, of course, total deafness as the 
result. Or the membrane gets broken, stretched, or injured 
in such a way as to cause partial deafness; this is the most 
common occurrence. With regard to those subjected to great 
noises, artillerymen and others, some authorities (we heard 
this view warmly upheld in Austria) contend that the mouth 
should be open, as then the membrana tympani is better sup- 
ported to bear the shock, as it receives the concussion of air 
on either side. Others contend that the mouth should be kept 
shut, because the membrane of the ear can only receive the air 
on either side, at the same moment, during swallowing, the Eus- 
tachian tube being closed at other times; while others contend 
that the Eustachian tube is never quite closed, except from dis- 
ease, but at all times, when healthy, allows the egress and in- 
gress of air, though to a very limited extent. From this it will 
be seen how great are the differences of opinion held by emi- 
nent medical men on this subject. Much, very much, has yet 
to be discovered with regard to the ear, its faculties and dis- 
orders; the objects which some parts serve, e. g., the second 
membrane, are not yet ascertained, or only partially so. One 
practical lesson, at all events, may be learned from this part of 
the subject, about which there can be no difference of opinion : 
that in all cases where the usual pressure of the outer air on 
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the membrane of the ear is increased (as in a diving-bell) or re- 
duced, (as on very high mountains,) the uneven pressure of the 
air on one side of the membrane, sometimes so disastrous in 
its consequences, and which causes the pain or discomfort so 
commonly experienced, may be lessened and generally removed 
by repeated swallowing, so as to equalize the pressure of the 
outer and inner air. 


Sudden Noises.—These need not be loud to cause the most 
serious consequences. It is a wonderful provision of nature 
that the muscles and nerves of the body can, if prepared, with- 
stand a shock unharmed, where the same might prove most 
disastrous if unexpected. Let any one recall the common oc- 
currence of fancying one has reached the bottom of a flight of 
stairs, when really there is one step more ; although no further 
fall than each preceding step, yet how it jars the whole frame, 
and what a shock it often gives; this, and similar shocks, may 
be laughed at; but not so those which affect the exceedingly 
delicate membrane of the ear, and the even yet more sensitive 
auditory nerve; these are often injured, and permanent loss of 
hearing has been known to follow from a sudden noise close to 
the ear. 

Skill of Physicians.—To place this amongst the causes of 
deafness seems, at first, most startling. I fancy some of my 
kind medical friends who asked me to bring this subject before 
you to night are now ready to exclaim ** What will he say next?” 
But “facts are stubborn things;” nor is this fact to be won- 
dered at when thought out, for it is well known that through 
the advance of medical science many lives have been saved, 
many who would formerly have died now live, but not all that 
live come through the fire of fever unscathed. Some are af- 
fected in one way, some in another; some for a time, others for 
life. In cases of recovery from small-pox, how common was 
the loss of sight before vaccination was introduced, and even 
now it is far from unknown. So, exactly, is it with those saved 
by the skill of the medical attendant from death by fever, es- 
pecially scarlet fever; life is saved, but hearing is lost. 

Zymotic Diseases—fevers and the like.—These, the last of 
the special causes of accidental deafness which we propose to 
treat of here, may truly be said to equal all the others put 
together in number of victims. It is quite pitiable to see how 
many bright boys and girls in the very prime of youthful 
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beauty, the delight of their parents, the pride of their teachers, 
are struck deaf by this awful visitation ; yet so it is. 

Here we would impress upon all that the greatest care should 
be taken when the child appears to be getting over the fever 
well. Then, too often, precautions are relaxed, the child is 
allowed to catch cold, and the fatal seed, which had nearly died, 
is revived, life-long mischief caused, and in hundreds of cases— 
this is no exaggeration, in hundreds of cases—deafness. stone- 
deafness, ensues. 

There were, till recently, two great reasons for so many losing 
their hearing from scarlet or other fever, viz: the increased 
skill of the physician, and the want of good nursing—the 
want, that is, of care, attention, and proper precaution on the 
part of mothers, nurses, and others. I venture, however, to 
think that the day is coming when the numbers from these 
causes will be greatly lessened. My theory on this point is 
strikingly borne out by the Census statistics of the United 
Kingdom : 

-opulation. Deaf and Dumb.* 

27,511,801 17,300 
29,321,288 20,311 
01,845,379 19,237 

You will see that from 1851 to 1861 the rate of increase in 
the general population was largely exceeded by that of the deaf- 
mute portion of it. From 1861 to 1871 the general population 
increased in a similar ratio, but the deaf portion actually de- 
creased ; the proportion of deaf-mutes to the whole being, in 
1851, 1 in 1590; 1861, 1 in 1432; 1871, 1 in 1644. 

Surely, then, these figures go far to confirm my previous 
theory,{ that since 1851, by the increased skill of the physician, 


* It is much to be desired that in the next census, the born deaf, those 
who have lost their hearing under (say) two years of age, and those who 
have been hearing and speaking children, should be classed under separate 
heads; the cause of deafness in each of the latter classes and the age when 
it occurred should be given. This would greatly aid those who are seeking 
for the causes and prevention of deafness, and be of much value in many 
ways. 

+ I am indebted for most of the particulars on this subject to Dr. Buxton, 
the able head of the Liverpool School—our greatest English authority on 
the statistics of the deaf and dumb. 

t Had there been a decrease in the number of the deaf and dumb in each 
decennial period it might have been attributed to better sanitary regula- 
tions, and thence to the check of zymotic disease; but such is seen not 
to have been the case. 
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many have been saved from death; and that since 1861, by the 
beneficial results of improved nursing and greater care after 
the crisis of the disease had passed, many have been saved from 
deafness, and so we have the happy twofold result of fewer 
deaths and fewer cases of loss of hearing. 

Cannot this improvement be increased? I believe it can, and 


greatly so, too. The general use of the speculum and lamp in 
all cases of severe fever, not after the patient has got about 
again, not after pain has been complained of, but during the 
height and progress of the disease, would do much, it is believed, 
not only to save the hearing, but even the life of many so 
attacked. There is the closest-affinity between the tympanum 
or drum of the ear and the brain.* Disease of the ear will often 
vause brain mischief and death; what more likely, then, than 
that timely, judicious,f and skilful incision of the membrana 
tympani in certain cases would afford vent to the poison, unable 
to pass down the Eustachian tube, as is so often the case in 
fever, and so frequently save hearing, and life also in many in- 
stances. I believe that in numbers of cases deafness might be 
thus averted,{ and many more by yet better nursing. Is it too 
much to hope that as vaccination has been found to mitigate 
the terrible evils of small-pox, medical science may in time dis- 
cover equally valuable helps against other diseases? Is it too 
much to hope that such a help may be found against scarlet 
fever, so awful in its destruction of life, and of hearing when 
life is saved ? 


* Attention has been recently called, in connection with life assurance, 
to discharge from the ear as being occasionally of serious import. It is 
sometimes the only sign of serious and ultimately fatal brain affection in 
persons otherwise apparently healthy. Dr. E. Symes Thompson, M. D., 
F. R. C. P., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton, ete. 

+ For want of skill and judgment this operation at one time fell into dis- 
favor and comparative disuse. 

t See, also, Holmes’ ‘‘ System of Surgery,” vol. iii, pp. 169, 170. 


IS DEAFNESS A BARRIER TO THE MASTERY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE? 


BY ROBERT PATTERSON, B. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Wirat the past half century the deaf and dumb have made 
great strides in the different branches of learning; but as in 
times past, so now is it the general complaint that so far as 
concerns English they fall far short of even the necessities of 
social intercourse. We have sought—like Diogenes with his 
lantern—for methods, have made experiments and compared 
results with a view to the discovery of a process to enable us 
to lift them out of the chaos which attends their efforts in ac- 
quiring language, and yet we are still no nearer to the goal. 
Why is thisso? Is it possible that deafness is a flaming sword, 
which precludes accuracy of language ? 

This naturally brings us to a consideration of the ear as a 
medium of acquiring language. Be it understood that it is far 
from the purpose of the writer to disparage the utility of this 
organ as such a medium. No one can, indeed, be insensible 
to it. However, as it is agreed by universal admission that 
what constitutes man is not simply the senses—since the lower 
animals possess these in common with us, and some of theirs 
are infinitely more delicate, stronger, and more unerring than 
ours—it would be conceding superiority to matter over mind 
to say that deafness debars proficiency in the use of language. 
Though the ear is really one of the principal gateways of the 
mind, yet it is not so essential and- indispensable that, without 
its aid, mastery of language is not attainable. If it were, no 
man whose hearing is not impaired would be liable to err in 
“ squaring his sentences by the line and plummet of grammar ;” 
instead of which, however, the contrary is constantly displayed 
in the actual every-day use of language. To this, R. Grant 
White bears witness in the following words: ‘‘ There are men 
all around me, of intelligence and character, who, although they 
cannot be called illiterate—as peasants are called illiterate— 
know very little of the right use of English.” Or, to go further, 
De Quincey says: “ Grammar is so little of a perfect attainment 
among us, that with two or three exceptions, (one being Shakes- 
peare, whom some affect to consider as belonging to a semi- 


barbarous age,) we have never seen the writer, through a circuit 
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of prodigious reading, who has not sometimes violated the 
accidence or the syntax of English grammar.” Without any 
further argument, it is evident from what we have already 
passed in review that language is not dependent upon the ear 
for the necessary condition of its mastery. 

Herodotus observed that “the ear is less to be trusted than 
the eye.” This is none the less true in its application to the 
acquisition of language. The ear communicates words to the 
mind from the mouth through the medium of sound, while the 
eye seizes the immaterial sound of words on its passage from 
the lettered page by that ever-mysterious relation which exists 
between our mind and our senses. The fact that words perish 
upon the ear as soon as they are born, and are wholly or par- 
tially forgotten, hardly justifies it as being sufficient in itself 
to bring about mastery of language. That it might be accom- 
plished in exceptional cases is certainly not to be denied. 
Take, for instance, the example of Madame De Stael, whose 
genius—Philip Gilbert Hamilton tells us—fed itself exclusively 
through her hearing faculty, with so little help of her eyes that 
she might almost as well have been blind. But, in such cases, 
it is necessary not only to “recover the innocence of the ear,” 
but also constantly to drink in the words of only the cultivated 
and the refined. The superiority of the eye, on the other hand, 
is evident, from the fact that words are longer detained before 
it, which gives the mind, as Shakespeare puts it, “the sweet 
benefit of time” to assimilate them. Well has it been said in 
verse that— 


‘* Sounds which address the ear are lost, and die 
In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.” 


Whence it necessarily follows that, would we,reach the point 
of mastery and enjoy familiarity with treasures in the pure 
“ well of English undefiled,” we should rely upon the eye rather 
than the ear. For, as Ruskin says, “ The eye is a nobler organ 
than the ear; and through the eye we must, in reality, obtain, 
or put into form, nearly all the useful information we are to 
have about this world.” It is hence manifest that the imper- 
fect attainment in English so common among deaf-mutes is 
not to be laid wholly at the door of their misfortune. 

“Where, then, shall we look for the cause?” it may be asked. 
Shall the answer be: “In the use of the signs which we em- 
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ploy as a means of instruction, and which mutes prefer as an 
instrument for expressing their thoughts ?” 
Shakespeare says: 


‘* When the mind is quicken’d, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough and fresh legerity.” 


Such is the power of thought. Very true is the remark that 
thought alone elevates man to the throne of this world, and 
that according as he attains depth and breadth of thought, so 
does he rise to dignity and power. Now, in the education of 
the mute, the great thing needful is to wake up the mind, to 
make it flow with life—the life of the soul. How is this achiev- 
able but with the aid of the language of signs? This strange 
yet wonderful language possesses in fact almost the power of 
an autocrat over the mind tied and bound by the chain of deaf- 
ness; it waves its magic wand and the fetters fall off; it acts 
the part of a nursing mother, and behold the passive intellect 
is awakened to the light of understanding and quickened to the 
life of distinct thought ! 

Yet there are not a few who are disposed to view this lan- 
guage in the light of “an essential evil,” and to make a scape- 
goat of it, by attributing to its use “the tumultuary structure 
of sentences” which characterizes the composition of deaf- 
mutes. There is really hardly sufficient ground for calling it 
such when we consider the great flood of light and ideas which 
it, almost alone, is capable of opening upon the mind of the 
mute. Moreover, as it is assumed that thought is the life of 
language—as much its living principle as the soul is the life of 
the body—it follows, of necessity, that in proportion as the 
mute obtains clearness of thought and ideas, so will his use of 
the English language approximate to perfection. Rather be it, 
then, called an essential auxiliary. 

Nor even is there sufficient basis for the opinion that the 
inverted English of deaf-mutes is the inevitable effect of the 
use of signs. For, supposing such to be the case, the defect 
would be confined to mutes alone; but we find it betrayed by 
foreigners also, when they attempt to give expression to their 
ideas in any other language than their own. The English of a 
disgusted Frenchman who wrote to a Scotch journal gives 
proof of this. Says he: “A person angry says to-day that he 
was from the theatre gallery spit upon. Very fine, I also was 
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spit upon. Not on the dress, but into the eye straight it came 
with strong force, while I look up angry to the gallery. Before 
I came to your country I worship the Scotland of my books, 


my Waverly novel, you know; but now I dwell here since six 
months, in all parts the picture change. Oh, to be spit in the 
eye in one-half million of peoples’ town!” 

Another proof is furnished by the English of Esquimaux Joe, 
who took part in the Polaris Expedition. Writing to Captain 
Howgate for a position on the /lorence, he said in his letter: 
*““Me good man; no so good man like me. Catch seal, dog, 
everything for ship. Me want $50 month, and come back when 
Florence do.” 

It is, indeed, not a little curious to find the foregoing pieces 
thickly sprinkled with the so-called “ deaf-mutisms,” which term, 
by the way, is not only a misnomer, but also an insult to the 
class, and a slur on the beneficence of Providence. Is it not 
conclusive, from the facts which have already been adduced 
here, that whatever contortions of English the deaf and dumb 
may make, they are not to be ascribed to the use of signs? 

Some, however, contend that the use of signs produces a 
habit of thinking in signs, which, they argue, is of necessity a 
hindrance to thinking in English, and hence the peculiar con- 
fusion of sentences. Even supposing it did; how is it to be 
explained in the case of foreigners, who certainly do not think 
in signs, and yet violate English in just the same manner that 
deaf-mutes do? Professor Whitney, in his “ Language and 
Study of Language,” argues that thought and language are 
not identical; but that thought is anterior to language, and 
independent of it. How, then, is it possible for the language 
of signs—a mere servant of thought—to interfere with the 
acquisition of the English language, which, too, is another ser- 
vant? If there needs any reason for the imperfect English of 
deaf-mutes, we have it in the simple fact that it is to them a 
foreign language, and that they are not exempt from the 
obstacles which all other foreigners have to encounter and sur- 
mount before they come to use it understandingly. 

The English language, like all other languages, is not acquired 
in a day, a month, or a year, but after years of hard, patient 
study. Philip Gilbert Hamerton asserts that “a language can- 
not be learned by an adult without five years’ residence in the 
country where it is spoken, and without habits of close obser- 
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vation a residence of twenty is insufficient.” Who, indeed, 
would expect the average hearing child to master even its 
mother tongue in five or seven years? It must, then, seem 
madness to expect the mute to obtain a correct use of language 
in that length of time. For the fact is, that on his first admis- 
sion to school, be his age what it may, it is his lot to begin 
where the hearing child does at the cradle. Is it, then, a mat- 
ter of wonder if he should, on his graduation day, with diploma 
in hand, fall far behind his hearing brother, of, say, twelve years 
of age, in the use of language? It should decrease the surprise 
when the fact is borne in mind that it is the misfortune of the 
mute to labor under the disadvantage of having to divest his 
mind of the rust which has necessarily accumulated during the 
years elapsing before his first school day. Does it not mani- 
festly behoove us to be satisfied with moderate results from 
our pupils ? 

The mute is, as a general rule, pushed along, crammed, and 
drilled for examinations, and then dazzled and flattered with 
rapid promotions. He thus passes through his school career 
like a meteor, and lands in the world in the confusion and 
smoke of broken English. This mechanical routine is really 
more responsible for the imperfection of his English than is 
generally supposed. Not until his education is carried on in 
conformity with “the natural process of mental evolution,” to 
use the words of Herbert Spencer, may we look for a higher 
attainment in language. 

A system might be nicely shaped and graduated in method 
and arrangement to correspond with, as the author just quoted 
again says, “that spontaneous unfolding which all minds pass 
through in their progress to maturity "—“a system proposing 
a special means for a special end.” Below, we give an outline 
of the fundamental principles. Begin teaching the new pupils 
on the Kindergarten plan, with object lessons and simple words 
for expressing their wants, and continue until the mind has 
taken time to master them. Then proceed with questions and 
answers, providing in abundance first the simplest and then 
those most current in usage. When the pupil has obtained 
ability both to ask and answer questions with ease, then com- 
bine this with “action-writing,” which Superintendent Fay 
commends to his teachers as of no little moment. Next intro- 
duce simple narration, and continue the three at appropriate 
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intervals until familiarity is acquired. To all which add, at 
last, formal exercises based on grammatical principles. By all 
means employ signs freely in supplying ideas and facts. Make 
it the principal business to familiarize the pupil with the idiom 
of colloquial English, making the language of books only a 
secondary attainment. Above all, spare no pains in educating 


the intuitive sense, upon which alone the deaf and dumb have 
to depend for a guide in the construction of sentences. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that such a system, carried 
into practical effect by a succc ‘sion of earnest teachers, would 
bring about results to demonstrate more satisfactorily that 
deafness is no barrier to the acquirement of English, and that 
the use of signs is not an essential evil ? 


MARY BRADLEY AND JOSEPH HAGUE. 
BY GEORGE WALLIS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


[Tue Annals has contained in previous volumes* sketches of several 
blind deaf-mutes, in this country and in Europe, who have received more 
or less education. ‘The following description taken from a little book + 
published in England a few years ago, the author of which bears the sur- 
name of the first English teacher of deaf-mutes, adds two more to the list. 

Mr. Andrew Patterson, head-master of the Manchester Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, was led to undertake Mary Bradley’s education by the 
wonderful success of Dr. Howe with Laura Bridgman, as described in 
Dickens’s ‘‘ American Notes.” This was soon after the publication of that 
work. Joseph Hague was received into the institution four or five years 
later. We give the most important parts of Mr. Wallis’s sketch, prefacing 


” 


it with Mr. Patterson’s own statement (comprising the first paragraph in 
quotation marks) of the situation in which he found Mary Bradley in a 
parochial school of Manchester.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

“We were taken into a play-ground, where the object of our 
visit was amongst a crowd of little ones, and appeared to be 
the centre of attraction and amusement to those around. It 
struck me that she was there—like Sampson of old amidst his 
enemies—to make sport; for she seemed to hold on to a pole 
in the centre of the play-ground, while her playmates would 
hit or pull her with their hands, and she would scream and 


*See vol. i, pp. 234 and 246; vol. ii, pp. 12 and 65; vol. v, p. 193; vol. 
vii, p. 122; vol. xx, p. 100. 

+Language by Touch: a Narrative illustrating the Instruction of the 
Blind and Deaf-Mute. By Groree Watuts, South Kensington Museum. 
London: W. Tweedie, 1873. 16mo, pp. 57, 
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shout, and vainly hold out her hand to seize them. The sport 
seemed all on one side.” 

From all that could be ascertained about the child [continues 
Mr. Wallis] it appears she was then about seven years old, and 
that she had lost her sight and hearing about three years pre- 
viously, having been abandoned by her mother in a damp cellar, 
while suffering from some virulent disease. The mother, it was 
understood, was a loose woman, who had left her husband and 
subsequently her child, and had taken to evil courses. It was 
believed, at the time the child was received into the Institution, 
that both parents were dead. 

Having succeeded in getting the child placed in his charge, 
Mr. Patterson had next to decide upon some mode of proceed- 
ing with her, and the obvious course seemed to be to watch her 
habits, and to endeavor to adapt his own course and the efforts 
of those around her to them. With this view she was left for 
some days to her own resources, in order that the bent of her 
inclination might be seen and judged of. Finding herself in 
a new position, she was occupied for a time in becoming ac- 
quainted with the locality, and the persons and things by which 
she was surrounded. She made no attempt to make known 
her wants by signs, as is usual in the case of the deaf and 
dumb. If she required help her habit was to shout and scream, 
and as her utterances were by no means agreeable, every one 
was interested in relieving her wants. Since her loss of hear- 
ing and sight she had been in no position in which signs could 
have been understood, had she made any, but it never seemed 
to occur to her to do so. In fact, she was at this time one of 
the most uncouth and wild-looking objects it is well possible to 
conceive. She had recently had her head shaved in conse- 
quence of some disease in the skin of the scalp, and with a 
crouching, groping attitude, she had more the appearance of a 
scared and timid animal seeking some mode of escape from 
danger or an unpleasant position than of a human being en- 
dowed with a rational soul. 

The first step in teaching seemed to be to make her acquainted 
with the names of the objects around her. With this view, 
then, Mr. Patterson selected those objects which differed mate- 
rially in form from each other, viz., a pen, a book, anda slate. As 
the visible letters could not be submitted to her, the signs used 
by the deaf and dumb [the manual alphabet] were given on the 
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fingers instead, Mr. Patterson giving the signs by touching her 
fingers with his, in the proper form. Thus the pen was placed 
in her hands; she felt its firm, elastic quality, etc.; then the 
letters p-e-n were signed on her fingers, and an endeavor made 
to indicate to her that the signs meant the object which she had 
been handling. The other words, book and slate, were indicated 
in the same way; but she failed to understand the connection 
between these arbitrary signs and the things handled. It never 
seemed to occur to her that the signs had any reference to the 
objects. 

An hour or two, day after day, was devoted to the accom- 
plishment of this first and all-important step; but the labor 
seemed entirely without effect. No progress towards success 
was made, and every day the work had to be commenced anew, 
and unfortunately was followed by the same results as on the 
previous days, without any progress. Every means were tried 
to arrive at some degree of success. The appliances were va- 
ried as much as possible, but still apparently without any intel- 
ligence on the part of the pupil. Her kind and assiduous 
teacher could only devote to her the hours in which he could 
be spared from the routine work of a large school. He con- 
tinued these attempts for four or five weeks, and almost in 
despair of any good results began to think of abandoning his 
efforts, at least for a period, when all at once, like a sudden 
burst of sunshine, her countenance brightened up one day with 
a full intelligence beaming in it. She had found the key to the 
mystery! Placing her hand on each of the objects separately, 
she gave the name of each on her fingers, or rather signed them 
on the fingers of her teacher as her mode of describing them. 

Thus the first step was attained at last, and the chief diffi- 
culty cleared away for overcoming the next. It was a compar- 
atively easy matter now to proceed and enlarge the vocabulary 
of the names of the objects most familiar to her. Mr. Patter- 
son then cut out the letters of the alphabet in cardboard, and 
gummed them to a sheet of stiff pasteboard, so that they stood 
in relief, and could be sharply felt and distinguished from each 
other by the fingers. Her progress now became daily more and 
more evident. She took great delight in her work, and with 
the limited time at Mr. Patterson’s disposal it was difficult to 
keep pace with her desire for the knowledge of names. From 
these she was taught the quality of things. Objects possessing 
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opposite qualities were placed within her reach, and she very 
readily acquired the words to express them. Thus the work 
went on step by step, every day’s lesson being a preparatory 
one for the next day. Verbs were taught much in the same 
way, the word being given with the action: standing, sitting, 
walking; eating, drinking, laughing, crying, etc., etc., generally 
in the form of the present participle, and in connection with a 
noun, as being an easy change from the adjectives—as, a boy 
standing, a girl crying, ete. “ 

At length the great inconvenience presented itself of the 
want of a lesson-book adapted to meet the case. In order to 
supply this want, a case of type for printing in relief was 
obtained, and some lessons were printed, which were readily 
deciphered by the pupil through the sense of touch. It was, 
however, soon discovered that the operation of composing the 
type was an exercise which was not only very amusing to her, 
but also very instructive. A little box was constructed, in 
which she could arrange the type in sentences, etc., which were 
dictated to her by natural signs, the teacher using her hands 
in the same way as he would use his own to sign similar sen- 
tences to a seeing deaf child, and this became a never-failing 
source of interest. It made her familiar with the various modes 
of. construction—the greatest difficulty which the deaf and 
dumb have to encounter. Every new word was at once applied 
to its appropriate meaning. 

The effect of the dawning of this new world of intellectual 
life upon the temper and disposition of Mary Bradley was, at 
this point of her education, yery unmistakable. She had 
hitherto been of a fretful, impatient, and very irritable temper, 
crying and screaming without any apparent cause; but as she 
made progress in her studies this irritability gradually softened 
down, and she became daily more and more subdued in dispo- 
sition and manner. Still, at intervals more or less prolonged, 
she would have fits of fretfulness and passion, which would end 
in a few hours in tears, when she would again resume her quiet 
and placid manner. These occasional outbursts would appear 
to have been a necessity with her. They seemed like an accu- 
mulation of humors which would burst out and expend them- 
selves, and thus give relief for a time. Mr. Patterson and the 
kind friends around her soon discovered that during these 
paroxysms, the best and simplest course was to leave her to 
herself. 
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In order to extend the means of communicating with others, 
it was determined in due course to make the trial to teach her 
to write; and for this purpose, when she was about ten years 
old, and had been under instruction two or three years, the 
attempt was made to teach her the art of writing. For this 
purpose, a tablet, with a pad and frame to confine the writing 
in regular lines, was constructed. Mr. Patterson commenced 
by guiding her hand in the formation of each letter of the 
alphabet, which again had to be connected in her mind with 
the letters she already knew by touch from the relief-types. 
By repetition she learned to form each letter properly, then to 
connect them together as words, and, finally, the words as sen- 
tences. The writing was of a square, angular character, rather 
difficult, in some respects, to decipher. 

The time occupied in teaching her to write was enormous as 
compared with that expended on children possessing their 
proper faculties. It was a work of incessant and interminable 
repetition; but Mr. Patterson had resolved that it must be 
done, and it was done accordingly. 

Having once learned to write she was enabled to correspond 
with friends at a distance, and to interchange letters with her 
sister in deprivation across the Atlantic, Laura Bridgman, who 
was kind enough to send to her a tablet, such as she herself 
used. This was a considerable improvement upon that origin- 
ally constructed for Mary Bradley, being a simple pad of paste- 
board, or millboard, with impressed broad lines iz which to 
write. This contrivance was placed under the sheet of paper 
on which she was to write, and her fingers ran along each line 
so that it might be felt. 

Mary Bradley generally favored Mr. Patterson and the mem- 
bers of his family with letters during the summer vacation, 
when they were absent at the seaside or elsewhere. On these 
occasions, of course, she was thrown entirely on her own re- 
sources, and better tests could not possibly be afforded of the 
successful results of her education than the letters she wrote. 
She would give all the news within her very limited sphere ; 
everything which happened being, as a matter of course, of 
great interest to her ; and she was highly gratified to learn the 
proceedings of her kind friends while away on their holiday 
excursions. 

At the period when Mary Bradley had been under instruction 
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some four or five years, an application was made to the Institu- 
tion for the admission of a little boy suffering under the same 
sad privation. 

Joseph Hague was the son of a deaf and dumb mother who 
had been educated in the Institution. He was born deaf, and 
became blind before he was two years old. At the period of 
his reception into the School for the Deaf and Dumb he was 
eight years old, and at once became the fellow-pupil of Mary 
Bradley. 

On his admission he was allowed a few days to make himself 
familiar with the new position in which he was placed. It was 
very amusing to watch his explorations, and to see the ready 
intelligence with which he made his observations. While grop- 
ing round the school-room one day he met in his way with a 
step-ladder, and after feeling it all over and coming to a conclu- 
sion as to its use, he deliberately mounted it step by step, feeling 
his way upward until he reached the top. Here, passiig his 
hands as high above him as he could, he felt a grating through 
which warm air passed into the room. On finding this he 
hurried down, and, going to one of the teachers, pointed in 
the direction of the grating, signed that it was very warm, and, 
by imitating the blowing of the bellows, indicated that there 
was a fire below. 

Joseph Hague showed a considerable amount of determina- 
tion and combativeness when he met with opposition. On one 
occasion he was walking up the school-room, in which there are 
two or three iron pillars to support the floor above, and forget- 
ting that such was the case, he struck his forehead against one 
of them and recoiled from it. He rubbed his forehead for an 
instant, and then walked deliberately up to the pillar and kicked 
it violently. 

This boy, being born deaf and dumb, and having been under 
the care of his mother, was thoroughly acquainted with the 
signs used by deaf children of his age, and consequently the 
first steps in the course of his instruction were easily overcome, 
or, rather, they were already overcome; for his mother had 
adopted the plan of communicating with him by touch, no 
doubt from what she knew of the cases of Laura Bridgman and 
Mary Bradley. The difficulty in the case of Mary Bradley was, 
that there was no language common to teacher and pupil—no 
common stand-point from which to start. In the boy’s case, 
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this common language—that of signs 
established a means of communication which enabled the pupil 
to understand and receive the instruction given to him. He 
was also able at once to communicate with his fellow-pupil, 
Mary Bradley; and she, proud of her acquired knowledge, was 
delighted to impart to him all she knew. In teaching him she 


already existed, and 


increased her own information, and a new pleasure was added 
to her life by the employment thus afforded her. The constant 
intercourse with each other and their deaf and dumb compan- 
ions kept them informed of all that was going on around them 
—a never-failing source of interest. The progress made by the 
two far outstripped any anticipations which could have been 
formed on the subject from what had been previously effected 
by Mr. Patterson's attention to Mary Bradley only. The knowl- 
edge of things gradually led on to those of a more abstract 
character, and enabled their kind teacher to show the relation 
between cause and effect, and by means of things of a lower 
nature to reach the higher. A knowledge of Scripture History 
and of God's care for His chosen people was imparted. 

About this stage of their progress the Gospels by St. Luke 
and St. John, printed in relief for the use of the blind, were 
introduced to them, and these became their daily study. In 
the course of their reading they met with many words which 
were new to them, and the boy especially would not pass them 
over until they were fully explained. On the opening of the 
school in the morning he generally had a series of words to be 
defined to him. To give a simple, general definition only was 
not desirable, for frequently it would not be sufficiently clear 
to explain the meaning in the sentences in which they were 
applied ; it was therefore necessary in all cases to explain them 
in reference to the position they occupied. 

Thus they went on step by step, becoming more and more 
on an equality with their companions. Joseph Hague had 
shown through his progress a great amount of energy and 
physical activity, and that he was ambitious of doing whatever 
others could do. It was usual to employ the boys to make 
their own beds and in other light work, and he would not 
allow himself to be put down as an incapable, but insisted upon 
having his share of the work. After a time he was admitted 
for a few hours daily to the workshops of the Blind Asylum, 
which is only divided from the Institution for the Deaf and 
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Dumb by the chapel common to both, and was taught.to make 
baskets. He was considered, after due instruction and prac- 
tice, to be a very good workman ; and thus fitted. himself, as he 
believed, to earn his own living. Mary Bradley was also taught 
to knit and sew, in doing which she spent most of her leisure 
hours. 

During the progress of these children in their instruction, 
many points peculiar to themselves and to their condition could 
not fail to manifest themselves. One peculiarity, which is per- 
haps more striking than any other, was the appearance of a 
perception which seemed like a new sense. The quickness of 
apprehension and understanding of what was passing around 
them seemed so complete and so accurate that it was impossi- 
ble to conceive how the mind grasped the information unless 
such was the case. The boy was of rather a mischievous dis- 
position, and was fond of amusing himself by teasing and 
annoying his companion; but it is a singular fact that the 
moment Mr. Patterson entered the room he became conscious 
of the fact, and instantly ceased his amusement. No doubt he 
had become accustomed to the vibration caused by the opening 
and shutting of the door, and to the step of his teacher, for he 
could distinguish the latter from that of every one else, and 
would frequently stop Mr. Patterson in the room to ask a 
question. In addition to this, however, both these children 
would receive impressions when the sense of feeling could not 
be acted upon, and they would be aware of facts which could 
not reach the mind by any of the known senses. For instance, 
they would sit together and hold long conversations upon each 
other’s fingers, and while doing so Mr. Patterson would ap- 
proach them with the greatest caution, and in a manner which 
could produce no vibration, either from his step or the move- 
ment of his body, yet they became immediately conscious of 
his presence, ceased their conversation, and one would inform 
the other that Mr. Patterson was behind them. This occurred 
over and over again in order to test their intelligence, every 
precaution and means being taken to approach without their 
knowledge, but always with the same results. It was quite 
impossible to ascertain by what mode they discovered the fact 
of the presence of their instructor ; all that could be ascertained 
was that they did discover it at once. 

As a further illustration of mental peculiarity, it may be 
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stated that they had an instinctive perception of character. 
When strangers approached them they at once put out their 
hands to touch them, and having done so, would either feel 
attracted to them or repulsed by them. In the former case 
they would soon put themselves on the most familiar terms 
with them; in the latter they would hold themselves aloof. It 
was the same among their school-fellows. With some, the 
boy especially was on the most familiar terms, and could take 
any liberty with them, making them the slaves of his will; 
while with others he held little or no intercourse, and never 
voluntarily associated with them. 

The sense of touch in these two children was exceedingly 
acute. Every person in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
was known and recognized by them by the touch, and though 
many schemes were adopted occasionally to puzzle them, yet 
they always discovered it and named the right person. On 
one occasion the late Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Prince Lee, 
having brought some friends to visit the Institution, wished to 
test the boy’s ability to find any one of his companions who 
might be named. He did so without a single failure, though 
they were all mixed together, and not in their usual places in 
the school. The boys were then made to exchange clothes, and 
one of them presented himself to be named. Hague at once 
named the boy to whom the clothes belonged. On being told 
that he was wrong, he proceeded to manipulate the hands and 
features, and without hesitation gave the right name. After 
failing in the first instance his suspicions were awakened, and 
he could not be deceived a second time. 

Mary Bradley was quite a connoisseur in dress, and was fond 
of feeling the dresses and trimmings of those within her reach, 
and giving her opinion. On one occasion, two ladies, dressed 
in every respect alike, both as to pattern and material, came 
under her manipulation. She said, or rather signed, that they 
were very nice, but that one dress was much better than the 
other. The ladies said she was mistaken, as they were exactly 
alike, being made of the same material, cut from the same piece 
of fabric. She, however, insisted that they were not alike, and 
that one dress was much better than the other. No difference 
could be detected by any one else ; but Mary Bradley was found 
to be right. From subsequent inquiry it was discovered that 
the person from whom the material was bought had not suffi- 
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cient of the one piece for two dresses, and had opened another 
piece supplied by the same manufacturer, from which he cut 
enough for one of the dresses, believing it to be in every 
respect the exact quality of the other. 

She was always very much pleased to have a new dress, and 
was not easily satisfied either with the material or the fashion 
of it. 

Persons visiting the Institution from time to time, and at 
long intervals, were always remembered and recognized. 

Having acquired a tolerable facility in basket-making, and 
becoming impatient under the restraints of the Institution, 
Hague became desirous of leaving. Both his parents were 
living, and could understand him and converse with him ; it 
was therefore thought advisable that he should quit the school 
and the surveillance of his worthy and kind teacher, Mr. Patter- 
son, who had providentially been enabled to do so much for 
him, and be placed under the supervision of his father and 
mother. It has been understood that he aided very materially 
in supporting himself for a considerable period, but misfortune 
overtook the family, and as he could not, in his helpless con- 
dition, do anything except under the control of others, he had 
to take refuge in the workhouse of the Union of the district in 
which he resided. Mr. Patterson hears from him occasionally, 
and is informed that he has raised up many kind friends around 
him, who help to alleviate the privation under which he labors. 

Mary Bradley, without a relative known to any one connected 
with the Institution, remained in it and regarded it as her per- 
manent home. During the last seven or eight years of her 
earthly existence she suffered much from abscesses, which 
formed in various parts of her body. As soon as one healed 
up others appeared, so that during the period above named 
she was never free from them. Everything. which medical 
treatment could do for her was done. She was sent to the Isle 
of Man for the benefit of the sea-air, and resided there for a 
few weeks. She was also taken to Southport, but the disease 
was evidently constitutional, and too deeply rooted to be erad- 
icated. Her life was prolonged and her sufferings alleviated 
by the treatment and care she received, and by the use of stim- 
ulants of all kinds. She was for several years little more than 
a living skeleton, going about slowly from place to place in the 
house. Yet in the midst of all this suffering and privation she 
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preserved a very agreeable spirit. She wished sometimes that 
it would please God to take her; but beyond that there was 
not a murmur. She felt much satisfaction in reading the Gos- 
pels, which she possessed, as already mentioned, in the form 
printed for the use of the blind, and spent much of her time 
in doing so. The day before her death, which took place in 
June, 1866, when it is supposed she was about twenty-six or 
twenty-seven years old, she called together Mrs. Patterson, 
Miss Whitaker, the matron of the Institution, and one or two 
others, and calmly and formally declared how she wished her 
small possessions to be disposed of to the persons who had 
more immediately ministered to her wants during her illness. 
The following day she fell asleep to awake in a new world. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS OF DEAF-MUTES. 
BY A TEACHER. 


[Our of respect to the wishes of the author, whom the editor believes to 
be a conscientious and trustworthy person, this article is admitted anony- 
mously, contrary to the usual but not invariable rule of the Annals. It is 
with the distinct understanding, however, that the responsibility for its 
assertions rests upon the author alone, and as fully as if his name were 
published.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 

To rescue deaf-mutes from the bondage of ignorance and to 
bestow on them a good education is the object for which the 
institutions for the deaf and dumb are organized and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are annually spent. 

In order to insure success, we should constantly keep that 
object in view, faithfully devote to it our labors and energies, 
always endeavor to promote it by employing the best instru- 
ments and means within our power, and vigilantly see that 
there are no retarding causes in the way. Any other interests 
inconsistentwith the good of the pupils should be sacrificed. 

A good education consists of a knowledge of one’s duties to 
God and society, an ability to read ordinary books and period- 
icals, a comprehension of the important branches of science, 
and a satisfactory command of the national language. The 
advantages of a good education are too well known to need 
enumeration here. 

Although our deaf-mute school system has existed in this 
country for over half a century, and several conventions of 
principals and teachers have been held to discuss and devise 
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better means of education, yet a large proportion of our grad- 
uates do not possess what is termed a good edication. Their 
knowledge is too limited and their intellect is not sufficiently 
developed. They can express themselves but with difficulty in 
their intercourse with the hearing community, and are generally 
averse to reading. 

This naturally leads us to inquire into the causes. 

The teacher is the most important person among the officers 
of aschool. The progress which the pupils make in their 
studies and knowledge depends in a great measure upon him. 
In this view, the responsibility that rests on the principals and 
trustees to employ only good teachers is very great, and it is 
not unreasonable to say that it is in their hands to give the 
intelligent pupils a good education or not. A teacher needs 
to possess certain qualifications in order to enable him to teach 
successfully. But the essential thing required of him is effi- 
ciency. He must teach and aid the pupil effectually, so that 
the latter may learn and increase in understanding as rapidly 
as his natural gifts permit. 

This point seems to be generally overlooked. There are 
teachers possessing other qualifications, who are not effective. 
A tree is known by its fruits. The efficiency of a teacher is 
known by the rapid improvement of his pupils. The annual 
examination in a large school generally shows that, after mak- 
ing the necessary allowances, the progress of the several classes 
has been unequal. The difference of progress which the classes 
show indicates the difference of efficiency among the teachers. 

The good of the pupils requires the employment of not only 
well-educated and amiable, but also of efficient teachers, and 
demands the removal of inefficient and incompetent ones. 

The duty of removing poor and ineffective teachers is ne- 
glected to a certain extent in some of the institutions of the 
United States, to the great injury of the cause. It seems to be 
the prevalent idea that the teachers who are most learned teach 
the best, and learning frequently serves as a cloak to inefii- 
ciency. Some teachers are employed from year to year at 
comparatively high salaries, while the classes under their 
care make unsatisfactory progress. More regard ought to be 
paid to the efficiency of a teacher than to the other qualifica- 
tions he may possess. 

The chief reasons that some learned and otherwise compe- 
tent teachers are not effective are: 
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ist. Their inability to use the sign-language with ease and 
readiness in all its intricacies. A thorough familiarity and ac- 
quaintance with the sign-language is absolutely necessary in a 
teacher of deaf-mutes, to enable him to express his ideas cor- 
rectly and clearly to the pupils, and to understand and respond 
to their ideas, which they often express in an obscure and con- 
fused manner. A teacher who is a poor sign-maker hardly 
commands the attention of the pupils; they are able to under- 
stand only a part of what he says. His signs have a depressing 
effect on their wits and spirits. Hence teachers inexpert in the 
sign-language cannot be successful. Good mimics generally 
make successful teachers, because they use the most natural 
signs, and those which are the easiest to be understood. They 
are also able to aid the pupil’s comprehension by imitating his 
own way of expressing himself in signs. 

2d. Their lack of spirit and energy. An active temperament 
in a teacher is necessary, in order to enable him to awaken and 
develop the minds of the pupils. The power of example is well 
known. The class of a sleepy teacher is sure to be sleepy. 

3d. Their want of love for the profession, having adopted it 
from necessity or for personal advancement. No man can work 
effectively at a profession for which he has no love, because he 
cannot throw into it his talent, his mind, and his energy. 

No excuse whatever can be offered for employing teachers 
who do not possess sufficient intelligence and knowledge to 
understand clearly ordinary written language, and the sub- 
jects they are to deal with in teaching. Teachers of this class 
are employed mostly for the cheapness of their services, while 
the good of the pupils is lost sight of. They do a great amount 
of evil by imparting to the pupils confused and erroneous ideas 
of language, of facts, and of principles, which are hard to be 
eradicated afterward. It is easier to give a pupil a good educa- 
tion at the outset than to rectify a spoiled one. The directors of 
a certain institution, on account of insufficient funds, lately dis- 
missed good teachers and employed ill-educated ones, because 
the latter asked nothing or but a trifle above their board for 
their services. They would have done better to close the 
Institution. 

The indifference that is shown in some instances for the in- 
tellectual welfare of the pupils is amazing. Indolent shirkers 
of duty and eye-servants are retained in the class-room. A 
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teacher who belongs to this contemptible class has been em- 
ployed in an institution for about twenty years. His duty is 
mostly performed by some one of his advanced pupils, while 
he reads to himself, or promenades away the time that is not 
his own. 

A great deal of injustice is done to the pupils by the prac- 
tice of employing new speaking teachers, without previous 
knowledge of the sign-language. It generally takes them two 
or three years to become tolerably familiar with this language. 
Hence it is seen that during these two or three years, while 
the communication between the teachers and pupils is impos- 
sible or imperfect, the time of the pupils, which is very precious 
on account of its being limited, is irretrievably wasted in order 
to give the teachers a chance to learn the language and qualify 
themselves for the profession. It is equivalent to robbery. In 
one of the late issues of the Deaf-Mute’s Journal it was said 
that only one of the five new speaking teachers in a certain in- 
stitution had experience. It struck me, what an amount of 
good is lost through the employment of these four inexpe- 
rienced teachers. 

I was surprised that Mr. Logan’s paper, advocating the 
establishment of a normal school for teachers of deaf-mutes, 
was not received with much favor at the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence of Principals. Such a plan would add much to the effi- 
ciency of new teachers. 

The habit which some teachers have of doing little pieces 
of work outside of their duty within school hours must be con- 
demned. A teacher once whittled a bracket in the school- 
room, to the express neglect of his duty. Some years ago a 
married lady teacher was known to take the cradle of her baby 
into the school-room, and rock it there. A teacher who has the 
welfare of his pupils at heart finds no leisure during school 
hours. 

It is a lamentable fact that the tendency of late has been to 
sacrifice the efficiency of the teachers in various ways, in order 
to secure economy. Incompetent teachers are employed. 
Double work is imposed on the instructors, thereby lessen- 
ing their efficiency by exhaustion and strain. Regular teachers 
are dispensed with, and inexperienced pupils are appointed to 
assist alternately in teaching. These plans work successfully 
in the reduction of the expenses, but in the promotion of the 
true object of the institutions they fail. 
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The economy that is gained at the expense of the efficiency 
of the teachers is false. Any scheme of retrenchment involv- 
ing the sacrifice of this efficiency ought to be boldly resisted. 
There has been a good deal of quiet yielding to accommodate 
unjust clamors for the cutting down of expenses. The practice 
of employing poor teachers and neglecting to remove ineffi- 
cient ones discourages outsiders from qualifying themselves 
for the profession, and hinders the promotion of industry and 
efficiency among those already employed. If merit is not neces- 
sary to win the position of teacher in an institution, nor to 
retain it, the places will be filled by the unworthy. 

Annual private examinations, not sham public ones, are 
promotive of the efficiency of teachers, if the failure to do one’s 
duty and the inefficiency which they disclose are certain to be 
followed by some consequence disagreeable to the teachers ; 
otherwise much of their value is lost. 

An institution where the efficiency of the teachers is low is 
of little avail, and from an economical point of view is a fail- 
ure; for it has been established by experience that efficiency 
means economy and success. 


SABOUREUX pve FONTENAY AND HIS INSTRUCTOR 
PERETIRE. 


BY LEON VAISSE, PARIS, FRANCE. 


[Tue fact that a school has been established in Paris which professes to 
instruct deaf-mutes by what is claimed to be the hitherto lost but now re- 
discovered method of Pereire, (see the Annals, vol. xx, p. 191, and vol. 
xxii, p. 62,) gives special interest to this article by the distinguished hon- 
orary director of the National Institution at Paris, which was published in 
the Bulletin de la Société Centrale, etc., for October, 1876. For the trans- 
lation we are indebted to James Denison, M. A., of the Columbia Institu- 
tion.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 


M. de Gérando, in his valuable work, “ De I Hducation des 
sourds-muets,” vol. ii, page 3, says : 

“It was through Professor Bjoernstaehl that Germany was 
made acquainted with the labors of Pereire and the wonderful 
results achieved in the person of Saboureux de Fontenay.” 

In fact, however, it was not so much through the Swedish 
traveller, Bjoernstaehl, a& by the aid of his German translator, 
Groskurd, that the double fame of Pereire and his pupil was 
spread among our neighbors beyond the Rhine. The readers 
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of the Bulletin will undoubtedly be interested to read, even 
after their passage through two translations, [and the readers 
of the Annals in a third translation,] the terms in which the 
author gives this piece of literary intelligence, and to be enabled 
to apppreciate the degree of light which these terms throw 
upon the labors of the skilful instructor and their results. 

We quote from “an account, written in the form of letters, 
of the foreign travels of Bjoernstaehl, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Upsal;"’ original edition, Stockholm, 1773; German 
translation, Stralsund, 1777; Letter V, dated at Paris, June 7, 
1770: 


“T hasten, before the matter passes out of my mind, to give 
you an account of a visit made to me yesterday by a teacher 
of language who has never in his life pronounced a single 
word. This person is the wonderful Saboureux de Fontenay, 
a native of Versailles, who, although deaf and dumb from birth, 
has acquired such a mastery of several languages and sciences 
as to be qualified to teach them in his turn to other deaf-mutes. 
The means of conversing with him, for one unacquainted with 
his finger-language, is by writing. He came from Versailles on 
the first of June, with a letter of recommendation from M. 
Duchesne,* with the view of my giving him lessons in Arabic. 
-M. Duchesne, in his letter, wrote as follows: , 
“*Sir: Iam confident that I shall give you pleasure, while 
doing a very great favor to the bearer of this note. He must 
already have informed you that he is deaf and dumb from birth, 
and in his eyes you must have read his intelligence and vivacity. 
I will add that this marvel of our age has received from the 
Jew, La Pereire,f the first elements of reading, writing, and 
dactylology ; but he owes only to his own efforts the immense 
fund of information of all kinds which he has acquired. And 
now having exhausted the languages of Europe, he wishes to 
try those of the Orient. Even here he is already sufiiciently 
advanced to understand you in Hebrew and Syriac; he desires 
to make a beginning in Arabic. Aware of my own incompe- 
tency on this point, I resign him to you and withdraw; my 
mission is ended. M. de Rudbeck ft will certainly be gratified 
to make his acquaintance—at least on the second visit, for the 
first will be rather of a kind to inspire astonishment. This 
surdus et mutus loguens is M. Saboureux de Fontenay, relative 
of a law-professor. He resides in your neighborhood, and so 
will be enabled to seize opportunities your leisure moments 
may offer to secure your presence at the lessons which he gives 
his deaf-mute pupils.’ 


* A French naturelist associated with Bjoernstaehl’s illustrious compa- 
triot, Linnzus, and author of a treatise on botany, printed at Paris in 1764. 

+ The patronymic, erroneously spelled, of Jacob Rodrigues Pereire. 

t A young Swedish baron, travelling in company with Bjoernstaehl. 
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“But to return to the interview. He asked me by writing 
what books were most indispensable in the study of Arabic. 
When I had specified several books, one or two of which I was 
able to lend him, I asked him what advantage he hoped to 
derive from the acquisition of this language. He responded 
on paper: ‘ That of acquainting myself with the metaphysics of 
primitive languages.’ I begged him to explain himself further, 
and he proceeded: ‘I mean by the metaphysics of languages 
that intellectual process which applies to ideas recognizable by 
signs or symbols, which arranges these signs in a certain order 
that expresses their meaning, and which with these signs or 
symbols pictures thoughts and images in a graphic and vivid 
manner.’ 

“T inquired if he had as yet published anything, and he 
wrote in reply: ‘The late Duke de Chaulnes urged me to make 
public a dissertation I had written, in the form of a reply to a 
question put to me as to the way I became acquainted with lan- 
guage and with religion, and I had it published in the Journal 
de Verdun, for October and November, 1765.’ You will marvel 
with me that a person who cannot speak should write thus on 
languages in general, and should desire to trace them back to 
their origin. It is a case exactly similar to that of the blind 
Saunderson, who wrote on colors and on heavenly bodies. 

‘For the present I have nothing more to tell you of Sabou- 
reux de Fontenay, except that he is a little over thirty years 
of age, and that his father was an officer of the light cavalry 
of the royal guards, of a rank corresponding to that of colonel. 
I am impatient to read, as soon as possible, his essay in the 
Journal de Verdun.” 

It may be worth while to remark that the letter of Duchesne, 
as well as the replies made by Saboureux de Fontenay to the 
questions propounded by Bjoernstaehl, are in the narration of 
the latter quoted in French. 

Bjoernstaehl does not recur to this subject in any of his sub- 
sequent letters, although the concluding words of the one just 
quoted seem to justify the expectation that he would do so. 

It is a little surprising to find the most distinguished pupil 
of Pereire represented here as having never articulated a word, 
and as having no other medium of communication with stran- 
gers than that of writing; and especially surprising when one 
recalls the report signed by Mairan, Buffon, and Ferrein, and 
read at the Academy of Sciences, at the session of January 27, 
1751; which report attested that at this time, when Saboureux 
de Fontenay was between thirteen and fourteen years of age, 
his instructor had already brought him to pronounce distinctly 
all the sounds of the French tongue, either singly or combined 
into syllables, and even to recite the Paternoster. 
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Nor is our surprise diminished on turning to the above-men- 
tioned numbers of October and November, 1765, of the Journal 
historique sur les matiéres du temps, known under the title of 
the Journal de Verdun, containing the memoir of Saboureux 
de Fontenay. Although this paper occupies twenty-six pages, 
and gives the minutest details of his studies, we fail to find the 
least mention of the pains which his master had taken to in- 
struct him in articulation. Thus completely had been effaced 
every trace of those labors, the first steps of which seemed to 
the learned Academicians to merit the encouragement of their 
highest commendations. 

But what surprises us most of all is that this singular cir- 
cumstance has not arrested attention and excited reflection 
among those who associate with the work of Pereire, as its 
most marked feature, the restoration of speech to the deaf- 
mute. 


THE “HOMES” OF THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION. 


BY WARRING WILKINSON, M. A., OAKLAND, CAL. 


[Ar the Philadelphia Conference of Principals, (see the Annals, vol. 
xxi, p- 226,) Mr. Wilkinson discussed the question of the advantages of 
segregate buildings for institutions for the deaf and dumb in a way which 
showed that, while still seeking light, he was even then almost persuaded. 
The following extracts from his recent Report give the conclusions finally 
reached by the authorities of the California Institution, and state the rea- 
sons for them more fully than was done at the Conference of Principals. — 
Ep. ANNALS. ] 

At the last session of the legislature of California an appro- 
priation of one hundred and ten thousand dollars was made 
towards the erection of buildings for the uses of the State In- 
stitution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. The appropriation seemed utterly inadequate to the 
requirements of the act, viz: to provide accommodations for 
one hundred and thirty pupils. The opportunity offered by 
the fire which consumed our buildings in 1875, to begin anew 
and put up buildings according to the most modern and ap- 
proved judgments of experience, was not to be lost. To put 
the money in an unfinished structure, which would be useless 
until further large sums were appropriated and expended, thus 
forcing the State to give more or lose what had already been 
spent—a common practice in these latter days—was not to be 
thought of. After mature deliberation, it was determined by 
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the board of directors to send the principal East, to gather 
from the experience of others in the profession and by his own 
observation such suggestions, sanitary and otherwise, as would 
enable the directors most wisely and economically to execute 
the important and responsible trust committed to their charge. 
In obedience to this authority, I left Oakland for the East 
on the morning of June 10, and returned August 26,1876. In 
my visits to the various institutions I did not neglect to note 
the theories and results of the class-room; but as at present 
the housing our pupils is a more serious problem than their 
education, I studied during my absence systems of domestic 
management rather than methods of instruction. To this end, 
I considered it within the scope of my duty to visit, not only 
kindred schools for the deaf and the blind, but also insane 
asylums, hospitals, reformatories, and private boarding-schools, 
inasmuch as certain general principles are involved in every 
congregation of human beings in institutions, whether it be 
‘for educational, reformatory, or curative purposes. I made 
special journeys to consult specialists, and used every means 
to obtain trustworthy information and advice. I endeavored 
to free my own mind of all prejudice; to guard against the 
dangerous fascination of novelty, and when anything com- 
mended itself to my judg: ent, I sought to test it by objections 
rather than by arguments in its favor. I derived great advan- 
tage from private conferences with my professional friends. In 
consequence of large sums of money invested in buildings, 
many superintendents are compelled to carry out systems of 
management which they do not approve of, but which they 
cannot publicly condemn. They know and admit the evils of 
bringing large numbers together, but are powerless to effect a 
change. Lacking the opportunity of a fire, the most progres- 
sive superintendents, however, are cutting up dormitories into 
small rooms, or introducing dressing-closets, dividing their sit- 
ting-rooms, and building school-houses separate from the main 
institution. The directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb are probably the most conservative body 
in America; yet, in the new additions recently made to their 
buildings, every girl is provided with a private dressing-room, 
though they still sleep in large dormitories. The Illinois In- 
stitution has cut up the large dormitories into small rooms, ac- 
commodating from two to four pupils; has erected a school- 
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building and chapel at a distance of about five hundred feet 
from the main structure, and the superintendent is waiting 
patiently for the opportunity of doing away with the congre- 
gate system altogether. In Columbus, Ohio, they have divided 
their two sitting-rooms into six, so as to classify, partially at 
least, their pupils according to age, while at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, the Clarke Institution, with less than one hundred 
pupils, is putting up two sets of buildings, separated by a street. 
In Boston, the Perkins School for the Blind has adopted, so 
far as relates to the girls, the full cottage or family system, and 
is only waiting for the means wherewith to perfect the same 
arrangement for the boys. 

It is not necessary here to present the great mass of details 
which I gathered during my journey. It will not be amiss, 
however, to recapitulate the substance of a report made to you 
in favor of the cottage system shortly after my return. As I 
then stated, I found a most extraordinary unanimity of senti- 
ment, not only in my own profession but among all educators 
and medical men, in favor of segregation. The strong bonds 
of prejudice and precedent are still upon many, especially upon 
boards of directors who take a laudable pride in erecting im- 
posing structures, but the great evils attaching to the herding 
of people under one roof are so apparent to superintendents 
that the most earnest and progressive men are everywhere in- 
quiring if there is not another and better way of securing the 
results aimed at. Out of this inquiry has come what is known as 
the “cottage system,” where the advantages of organization 
and numbers are obtained, and yet something nearer the nor- 
mal conditions of social life is secured. The advantages of this 
system are: 

First. Comparative safety from fire, or at least from the dis- 
astrous effects of a fire. Where buildings are isolated, one 
may burn up without endangering the whole block, and, in 
that case, the pupils thus unhoused can be easily crowded tem- 
porarily into the remaining buildings, and the educational 
work of the institution proceed without interruption. 

Second. The isolation of the sexes. No one but a superin- 
tendent can fully appreciate the responsibility of caring for 
young people of both sexes under the same roof. It involves 
continual anxiety of mind and watchfulness, and even then the 
reputation of the institution is at the mercy of any pair of weak 
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or wicked pupils. I am no believer in monasticism, but all 
needful association of the sexes can be secured by mingling at 
table, in the class-room, and at stated evening entertainments 
under proper supervision. 

Third. It offers a check to epidemics. The chance of a 
spread of contagion is much lessened, as a single house can 
be quarantined, and local causes of disease are much easier 
discovered in a small house than in a large one. There are 
also epidemics of wickedness as well as of sickness. Insubor- 
dination and evil passions are often engendered by simple 
force of numbers; any one who has watched the progress of a 
street riot will understand what I mean. There is also a sort 
of “fun,” not malicious, but often destructive, which is indulged 
in merely for the sake of an audience; take away the audience 
and the motive is lost. Segregation has this effect. 

Fourth. It offers opportunity for grading the pupils and 
regulating their association. It relieves the larger and older 
boys and girls from the interference and prying curiosity of 
small children. It also relieves the little ones from the domi- 
neering, and sometimes cruel, tendencies of larger boys. It 
enables the superintendent to curb the influence of bad boys, 
as he would an infectious disease, by a sort of moral quar- 
antine. 

Fifth. It is one step nearer to the family. Fifty in a house 
is a pretty large family, but it is not so large as a hundred or 
two hundred. It makes possible some things that are hardly 
practicable in the congregate institution. If pupils go out to 
school; if they go out to church; if they simply return from a 
crowd to a smaller crowd, it is a little like the normal condi- 
tions of life—an assimilation to the home. Under the old sys- 
tem the larger the institution the less like a home it becomes, 
and the more like a barrack, with discipline partaking of a mil- 
itary rather than a parental character. The number of super- 
visory officers becomes enormously increased, with a corres- 
ponding loss of responsibility for the general conduct of the 
institution, each employé holding himself accountable only for 
his own department. The theory of Villette substitutes the 
theory of Rugby—the officers are resolved into a special detec- 
tive force, and the pupil, surrounded by spies on every side, 
gradually comes to lose all sense of individual responsibility, 
and, like the Spartan youth, holds the sin of wrong-doing to 
consist in being caught at it. 
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Sixth. It takes away the last argument for the separation of 
the deaf and blind. With this system there is absolutely no 
reason why they should not be kept under one management, 
and thus save the expense of an extra organization. The pupils 
and teachers have the stimulus of competition and the advan- 
tages of compared experience, and a common library and appa- 
ratus, while the diverse misfortune of the children tends to 
lessen their selfishness and isolation: 

Seventh. It offers facilities for indefinite enlargement. If a 
building is erected large enough for a future generation, it in- 
volves a vast expenditure, much of which is idle capital, nay, 
worse than idle, because it requires a yearly outlay to keep the 
useless portion in repair. The Ohio Institute for the Blind is 
a case in point, where four hundred thousand dollars have been 
expended for less than one hundred and fifty pupils. The 
Michigan Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind was 
inclosed twenty years ago, and one portion after another of the 
interior has been finished off as necessities arose. The front 
building has just been completed, while the rear portion and 
wings are becoming dilapidated from long use. As a rule, 
however, such buildings are erected piecemeal—first one wing, 
then another—each being cut up to make a portion do the work 
of the whole, and when the middle is finished the completed 
structure is painfully inconvenient and illy adapted to the pur- 
pose of an institution. With the cottage system every house 
is complete in itself, and a family of fifty enjoys the same com- 
forts and conveniences that belong to an organization of three 
hundred. Expenditures keep pace.with growth, and when an 
increase of forty or fifty is expected it is easy to obtain from a 
legislature the thirty or forty thousand dollars necessary for 
their accommodation. The buildings can be renewed from 
generation to generation, without interruption of school, while 
slight errors of construction or plan in one house are easily 
remedied in another. The problems of heating and ventilation 
are vastly simplified. The sums expended by the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, on these two items alone, 
would house all our present pupils. The sanitary influences of 
light and sunshine can also be made available to a degree not 
possible in large buildings. 

Eighth. Tt is cheaper. The expense of housing the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the insane, and sick, in combustible buildings, 
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ranges from one thousand to three thousand dollars per capita. 
In our old building it was about twelve hundred dollars. Iam 
satisfied that a thousand dollars per capita will be sufficient 
under the cottage system to construct buildings practically 
fire-proof. The construction need not be so massive and ex- 
pensive, nor the architecture so imposing; a style that in a large 
building would look cheap and mean might be quite appropri- 
ate and picturesque in a group of small ones. To combine all 
the departments of institution life under one roof is a difficult 
problem, and there must always be more or !ess sacrifice of one 
department to the exigencies of another. This problem be- 
comes easy with segregated buildings, and simplicity of con- 
struction lessens cost. 

I should feel more hesitation about recommending this sys- 
tem if it were mere vague theorizing, but it is not an experi- 
ment. It has been adopted by the Ohio School for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans, where it has been in operation ten years, 
and with a present aggregate of six hundred pupils; by the 
Iowa Orphan School; by the Michigan State Public School; 
by the Massachusetts School for the Blind; and measurably 
by the Northampton School for Deaf-Mutes. It is in successful 
operation in the Massachusetts Reform School for Girls; in the 
Connecticut Reform School for Girls; and the directors of the 
Reform School for Boys, at Meriden, Connecticut, have peti- 
tioned the legislature for permission to sell their present con- 
gregate building, and erect a school on the same principie. 
The testimony of the superintendents of these institutions is 
unanimous in favor of its beneficence. Mr. Anagnos, of the 
Boston Blind Institution, who was bitterly opposed to its adop- 
tion by his father-in-law, the late Dr. S. G. Howe, now is enthu- 
siastic in its praise. He says the moral improvement of the 
girls has been at least twenty-five per cent. He also declares 
it to be no more costly in the matter of current expense. Mr. 
Lathrop, of the Lancaster School, is equally positive in his as- 
sertion. Mr. Rockwell, of the Middletown School, says he can- 
not understand how anybody can think of adopting any other 
plan. A department of the New York Insane Asylum, at Ovid, 
has been organized on this principle. The great Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, of Baltimore, which will combine everything 
that money and experience can purchase or suggest, will prob- 
ably be constructed on the cottage plan. 
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The above reasons and precedents were deemed of sufficient 
weight to justify the board in adopting the plan of segregated 
buildings, and Messrs. Wright & Sanders, of San. Francisco, 
were appointed architects to develop the details of such a sys- 
tem, under the direction of a committee and the principal. 
Months were consumed in this labor with a result which, it 
is hoped and confidently expected, will be gratifying to the peo- 
ple of California, and of advantage to the Institution and its 
pupils. The plan provides for indefinite expansion. It em- 
braces a central refectory, a school-house, and as many “ homes,” 
as they are called, as the increase of pupils may from time to 
time require. At present two “homes” are in process of erec- 
tion, and will be completed in time for inspection by the coming 
legislature. 

In accordance with the law governing the construction of 
State buildings, the plans were submitted to the governor, sec- 
retary of state, and state treasurer, and received their approval. 

After four weeks advertising for proposals, the bids were 
opened on the nineteenth of April, and the contract awarded to 
W. E. Boone, for the sum of eighty-four thousand five hundred 
dollars. Ground was broken on the thirtieth of April, the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the opening of the school, and, at present 
writing, the uprising walls are approaching the second story. 

The construction of the buildings is of the most substantial 
character. Nothing has been sacrificed to show, but every re- 
gard has been paid to comfort, safety, and durability. A massive 
concrete sub-foundation of Portland cement underlies all the 
walls. The foundations are of stone, granite water-table, and 
superstructure of plain brick, with granite sills, galvanized iron 
cornice, and slate roof. The partition walls throughout are of 
brick, interlaced and bonded strongly with iron. All the stair- 
cases are of stone, and a spiral stone staircase, at the extreme 
end of the sleeping apartments, renders it impossible for the 
children to be cut off should fire, by any chance, obtain posses- 
sion of the middle portion. The exterior walls are lined, and 
the interior are built with hollow brick, and plastered without 
the use of lath or furring, so that there is no wooden communi- 
cation between the different stories. The basement floor is laid 
three inches thick, with artificial stone. With all these precau- 
tions, it is difficult to see how fire can obtain lodgment, and, if 
it does, the loss will be confined to a single building, the dis- 
tance between the different “homes” being ninety feet. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Physiologie et Instruction du Sourd-Muet d'apres la physiologie 
des divers langages. Par le Dr. Epovarp Fournréi, Médecin 
adjoint de 1’ Institut impérial des sourds-muets. Paris: A. 
Delahaye. 1868. 12mo, pp. 239. 


Essai de Psychologie: La Béte et Homme. Par le Dr. Ep- 
ovarD Fournié, Médecin a Il Institution nationale des sourds- 
muets. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1877. 8vo, pp. 582.* 

The first named of these books was published several years 
ago, but it did not come to our notice until recently ; the other 
is a new work, which, while treating at great length of psychol- 
ogy in its various aspects, devotes a large amount of space to the 
psychological phenomena of deaf-mutism. Of course, it is only 
this part of the subject that claims consideration in the pages 
of the Annals. 

Dr. Fournié’s theory of “the physiology of the different lan- 
guages ” is thus summed up in one of his chapters : 


‘1. The sensation is an impression perceived. 

“2. The idea is the expression of our sensation, formulated 
in an act. This act is constituted by organic movements called 
signs. 

“3. The sign is the sensible formula of the idea. 

“4, Allthe sign-movements must be executed by our organs, 
and directed in their execution by one of our senses. 

“5, Our senses can appreciate and direct only two sorts of 
movements: (1,) movements addressed to the sight; and, (2,) 
movements addressed to the hearing. 

“6. The sign-movements are the elements of language. Now, 
as there exist but two kinds of signs, there can be but two kinds 
of language: gesture language and spoken language. (Writing 
is not a language; it is the translation of a language.) 

“7. Spoken language is composed of organic movements pro- 
ducing a sound. The sound constitutes the word, and nothing 
but the word. The idea is represented in the act itself. 

“8. To think is silently to reproduce the acts of speech, em- 
ploying the memory pertaining to the sense of hearing. 

“9. As we can execute with our organs sign-movements which 
are addressed to the sense of hearing, so we can execute with 


* Physiology and Instruction of the Deajf-Mute, in accordance with the 
the physiology of the different languages. By Dr. Epwarp Fourni&, 
Associate Physician of the National Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Paris, 
France. 

Essay on Psychology: The Animaland the Man. By the same author. 
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our organs sign-movements directed by the sight. These signs, 
systematically developed, constitute the sign-language.” 

Our space does not permit us to reproduce the subtle train 
of reasoning upon which Dr. Fournié bases this theory, while 
to abridge it would, perhaps, be to do him an injustice. Suffice 
it to say that it consists almost wholly of a priori argument, and 
that it involves some assertions, unsupported by proof, which 
would not be granted by metaphysicians of contrary views. 
Let us. rather consider some of the conclusions to which the 
theory brings him. ; 

Dr. Fournié believes that it is an absolute impossibility for a 
congenital deaf-mute to think in the words of spoken language ; 
for, he says, thought is a reproduction of the acts of speech, and 
it follows as a matter of course that one who cannot reproduce 
these acts, not knowing what they are, cannot think in them.* 
He affirms that the deaf-mute can only think in such acts as he 
can reproduce, viz., gestures: 

If it be asked why the deaf-mute may not think in words in 
their written or printed form, Dr. Fournié answers that writing 
or printing is not a language; it is only the translation of a 
language, and while to those familiar with the sounds which it 
represents it serves to recall them to the mind, it is impossible 
that it should take the place of these sounds as a medium of 
thought when dissociated from them. 

But there is the manual alphabet, it may be said; that repre- 
sents motions or acts which the deaf-mute can mentally repro- 
duce as well as he can reproduce gesture, or the hearing person 
vocal utterance ; why may not the deaf-mute think by means 
of the manual alphabet? It is too slow, replies the author ; 
thought is extremely rapid in its nature, and for its exercise 
requires a medium of corresponding rapidity. Spoken words, 
which can be repeated mentally much more quickly than they 
can be uttered, fulfil this condition; words spelled out by the 
manual alphabet fall far short of doing so. ~ 

Against the idea that articulation can be made a medium of 
thought for the congenital deaf-mute Dr. Fournié protests 
with equal vigor. It is usually as slow or slower than the 
manual alphabet; it is a purely mechanical operation; it is 


* Dr. Fournié even goes so far as to deny that a person born with vocal 
organs so defective as to prevent speech can think in words, however good 
his hearing may be. 
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only through the sense of hearing, he affirms, that words can 
be made available for thought. The deaf-mute taught by the 
articulation method thinks in gestures, and gestures only, just 
as does the deaf-mute taught by signs; the only difference is 
that the gestures at his command being fewer and ruder, his 
mind is correspondingly less developed, and his range of 
thought more limited. 

If Dr. Fournié is right, we teachers of the deaf and dumb 
are all wrong, especially our articulation-teaching friends; for 
what we all aim at in theory—however our method of instruc- 
tion, in some cases, seems little adapted to produce such a 
result—is to teach our pupils sooner or later to think in the 
language of their country; while those who instruct by means 
of articulation generally desire to repress the use of the sign- 
language as much as possible throughout the entire course. 
Indeed, Dr. Fournié does not hesitate to assert that we are all 
wrong. He believes that instead of frowning upon the sign- 
language, as most of us do more or less—either rejecting it 
altogether, or calling it a dangerous instrument, or regarding 
it as a necessary evil to be abandoned as soon as possible, or 
taking some other apologetic ground in regard to it—we should 
glory in it, and should use it incessantly from the beginning to 
the end of the course of instruction. He would have the deaf- 
mute taught writing as a means of communication with others ; 
in cases of special adaptability he wouid have him taught artic- 
ulation and lip-reading for the same purpose; but as a means of 
mental development he regards both writing and articulation 
as worse than useless. It is only as the written or spoken word 
is mentally translated into gesture, he declares, that it is com- 
prehended by the deaf-mute: and it is only as translated from 
mental gesture that it is reproduced by him in utterance or 
writing. The gesture language is his sole possible medium of 
intellectual processes and of intellectual development. It is, 
therefore, the sole means that should be employed for these 
ends. The richer and fuller the sign-language is rendered by 
intelligent teachers—not, however, in imitation of any spoken 
language, but in accordance with its own natural laws of 
growth—the better will it fulfil the purposes for which it is 
needed; its enrichment, development and perfection, then, 
should be the chief aim of our endeavors. 

The question of the manner in which deaf-mutes conceive of 
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words is not a new one for the faithful readers of the files of 
the Annals. Several years ago it was discussed at great length 
and with much ability by Dr. H. P. Peet, the late Mr. Jacobs, 
Mr. Burnet, Professor Porter, and others; the discussion vccu- 
pied no small part of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth volumes 
of the Annals, and probably was closed in the thirteenth only 
because the publication of this periodical was suspended in the 
middle of that volume. The prominent points of the discus- 
sion, however, were not the same as those above presented ; 
certainly no one went so far as Dr. Fournié in affirming the 
utter inability of the deaf-mute to think in words. Mr. Jacobs 
perhaps came the nearest to it, widely as his views of the proper 
functions of the sign-language differed from those of the French 
writer ; the others for the most part favored the contrary opin- 
ion 

We confess that Dr. Fournié’s theory, which in the two works 
before us is presented in a forcible and striking, though not 
always perfectly lucid manner,* has made a strong impression 
upon our mind; but we are not convinced that it is correct. 
It seems to us that the true way of ascertaining whether the 
deaf-mute is capable of thinking in any other language than that 
of signs is not to argue the matter a priori from questionable 
premises, but to take the testimony of the educated and intelli- 
gent deaf-mute himself as to what his modes of thought actually 
are. This was done to some extent in the volumes of the An- 
nals above mentioned. Messrs. Burnet, Carlin, Chamberlain, 
Booth, Syle, and others, described their mental processes more 
or less fully, and thus contributed some interesting and valuable 
facts to the discussion; but as these gentlemen, except Mr. 
Carlin, were ‘‘semi-mutes,” their statements bear only indi- 
rectly on the theory of Dr. Fournié. 

Since reading Dr. Fournié’s works we have put the questions 
raised, and as he believes settled by him, to several congenital 
deaf-mutes whose minds have been sufficiently trained by a 
liberal course of study to enable them to analyze their modes 
of thought with some clearness. The replies to our inquiries 
satisfy us that by far the greatest part of the thinking of con- 
genital deaf-mutes—at least of those taught by the manual 


* The Revue Philosophique, in an article quoted in the Bulletin Pereire 
of August last, condemns Dr. Fournié for adopting an unusual vocabulary 
and style. ‘‘ None of his terms are used in their ordinary signification.” 
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method, for our inquiries have been limited to such—is done in 
the language of signs, and so far Dr. Fournié’s theory would 
seem to be supported; but these replies also satisfy us that, 
contrary to his opinion, it is possible for congenital deaf-mutes 
to think in written words and in mental pictures entirely dis- 
sociated from signs; for some of them testify very distinctly 
that under certain circumstances they do thus think. 

Turning from our own observations to those of others, we 
find instances on record of congenital deaf-mutes who have 
been taught written and spoken language without any use of 
signs whatever ; a thing impossible according to Dr. Fournié’s 
belief. The case of Laura Bridgman especially, which was 
cited in the discussion in the Annals, would seem to be a com- 
plete refutation of his theory. What her mode of thought is we 
will not undertake to say; but inasmuch as she is deprived of 
both sight and hearing, and has no recollection of having ever 
possessed these senses, it is evident that she thinks in neither of 
the two methods which he asserts are the only methods possible. 


The History of Deaf-Mute Instruction during One Hundred 
Years. By Isaac Lewis Peer, LL. D., Principal of the New 
York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 
[In the Fifty-eighth Annual Report of the New York Institu- 
tion, pp. 48-78. ] 

Our first impulse on reading this admirable history was to 
transfer it entire to the Annals, but its length, combined with 
the fact that it is easily accessible to our readers in its original 
form, seems to render a simple notice of its publication more 
appropriate. 

Dr. Peet's sketch of the various systems of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion is sufficiently full, and, while expressing his judgment in 
favor of the method adopted in his own Institution in decided 
terms, is fair and candid. The wonderful development of the phil- 
anthropic work during the past century is clearly traced in its 
leading features, the names of Braidwood, De ]'Epée, Heinicke, 
and Gallaudet being taken as representative at once of the 
various countries where they taught and of the peculiarities of 
the schools they established.’ In the sketch of education in this 
country, while ample justice is done to the honored memory of 
Dr. T. H. Gallaudet and the school he founded, a natural and, 
under the circumstances, not undue prominence is given to the 
history of the New York Institution. 
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The account of the Abbé de ]’Epée’s theory and practice is 
open to one criticism—which is in part the same that we were 
obliged to make upon the reference to De ]'Epée in the Centen- 
nial Report of the School Committee of the Clarke Institution, 
and which is applicable to many other works on the history of 
deaf-mute instruction—viz., that it ignores the fact that the great 
founder of the French school, as is evident from his own writ- 
ings, favored and successfully practised the teaching of articu- 
lation, not, indeed, as a means, but as an end of instruction. 

The author errs in grouping the institutions of Italy with 
those of France, as belonging to the school of De l'Epée. This 
was the case twenty-five years ago, when he visited and examined 
them in company with his lamented father, and it was still the 
case at the time of President Gallaudet’s visit ten years ago; 
but within the present decade the articulation method has been 
generally introduced as the chief means of instruction—the 
pronunciation of the Italian language being especially adapted 
to produce successful results by this system—and now the 
Italian institutions are to be considered as representing the 
school of Heinicke quite as fully and distinctively as do those 
of Germany. (See the Annuals, vol. xix, p. 123.) 

The number of institutions in Europe is given as 195. We 
are not prepared to say how far from correct this total may be, 
but there are certainly very considerable errors in the figures 
assigned to the several States of Europe. Germany has far 
more than 30 institutions, for there are 49 in Prussia alone; 
there must be as many as 30 in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
there are 23 in the Scandinavian countries, and there are at 
least 11 in Switzerland. The institutions of Canada, Australia, 
and Brazil are also worthy of mention. To complete his state- 
ment of the relative extent of the adoption of the manual and 
labial methods, the author, besides including the Italian schools 
among those favoring the latter, should have added that in 
France there are at least three articulating schools, as many in 
England, and one in Spain. 

The history has a few typographical errors, as ‘ Delgarno” 
for ‘ Dalgarno,” and “ Buckston ” for ‘“ Buxton ;” but for this we 
suppose the State printer at Albany is to be held responsible. 
We do not understand why Director Hirsch, of the Rotterdam 
school, should be called “ Canton Hirsch.” 

We have ventured to make these friendly corrections because 
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we regard it as one of our chief editorial duties to guard the 
history of deaf-mute instruction, so far as lies within our power, 
from the errors which are constantly liable to creep into it. 
Especially is this a duty in the case of so important and valu- 
able a sketch as the one before us; for its clearness of state- 
ment, finish of style, and general interest will cause it to be 
widely read and often quoted by other writers. 


Easy Lessons in Canadian History. Compiled by D. R. 
Coreman, M. A. Belleville: 1877. 16mo, pp. 100. 

This unpretending little book was prepared for the use of 
institutions for the deaf and dumb in Canada. If the pupils of 
institutions in the United States had time to take up a his- 
tory of Canada in their regular course of study, we should cor- 
dially recommend this book as specially adapted to their wants ; 
but if they acquire from other authors as full a knowledge of 
the history of their own country as this gives of Canada, and at 
the same time get a fair comprehension of general history, it 
is as much as can be expected in this branch of study, and more 
than is usually obtained. Mr. Coleman’s little book, however, 
ought to be in all our institution libraries, not only as useful 
for reference, but as a reading-book to be placed in the hands 
of the pupils for their leisure hours. It is written in a clear 
and easy style, the sentences being short and simple, and it 
may be read with interest and profit by deaf-mutes of even 
quite moderate attainments in language. The work reflects 
credit upon the author—or, as he modestly calls himself, com- 
piler—and upon the Institution with which he is connected, a 
vignette of which appears upon the title-page. We should sup- 
pose this history would come into use in the hearing and speak- 
ing as well as the deaf-mute schools of the Dominion. 


My Journal: or, How I Spent my Vacation Blue Fishing. 
By Jeremian W. Conxurn. New York: Printed at the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb. 1877. 8vo, pp. 24. 

Mr. Conklin’s Journal is worthy of mention in the Annals as 
the original composition of a congenital deaf-mute. The author 
has been for many years a valued teacher in the New York 
Institution, where he is scarcely less famous as a devoted and 
worthy disciple of Izaak Walton than as an efficient instructor 
of young classes of deaf-mutes. Often have we stood by his 
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side upon the banks of the Hudson and had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing him fill his bag with the fish which would 
not even condescend to nibble at our hook. We arranged the 
bait in the same way that he did; we held the pole at the same 
angle; we looked into the water with the same cheerful gravity ; 
but the fish always passed by our hook and swallowed his. In 
this book, we regret to say, Mr. Conklin does not disclose the 
secret of his success as a fisherman ; but he tells the story of 
his not uneventful summer's sport in a direct and simple Eng- 
lish which is the result of long-continued and earnest endeavor 
to master the difficulties of the language. The pamphlet is 
neatly printed at the Institution press. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution.—In the Fifty-Eighth Report of the 
Institution, recently received, Dr. Porter, superintendent and 
physician, gives the details of the important changes and im- 
provements that have been made in drainage, ventilation, ete. 
It would seem that every possible precaution has now been 
taken against the recurrence of epidemics, and we shall expect 
in the future an exceptionally good record of health from this 
Institution. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—In the last July number of the 
Annale (page 184) we gave the report of the Committee of the 
Board of Directors, consisting of Messrs. Welsh. Lewis, and 
Perkins, in favor of establishing a separate school in Philadel- 
phia for the education of deaf children under ten years of age 
by means of articulation and lip-reading. At a meeting of the 
board, held on the 8th of November, after a full discussion of 
the subject, the recommendations of the committee were unani- 
mously adopted. The “Visible-Speech” system will be fol- 
lowed. It is hoped the State, the city, and benevolent indi- 
viduals will co-operate in contributing liberally the means 
necessary to carry out the new plan. 


St. Bridget’s Institution.—This Roman Catholic school, 
established in St. Louis in 1860, concerning which we have 
never been able to get much definite information, has recently 
been closed. 
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Arkansas Institute. — Mrs. Caruthers, the widow of the 
late lamented principal, has returned to the Institution as 
matron. The corps of teachers now consists of Mrs. A. P. 
Snider, of Tallmadge, Ohio, Miss M. Patton, of Little Rock, 
and Mr. A. M. Martin, a former pupil. The Institution is in as 
flourishing a condition as the embarrassed state of its finances 
will allow. It is to be hoped that the next legislature will 
afford it relief in this respect. 


Horace Mann School.—At a meeting of the Boston School 
Committee, May 8, 1877, the following order was passed : “ That 
the School for Deaf-Mutes be hereafter called the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf.” The occasion for this action, which is in 
accordance with President Gallaudet’s excellent suggestion in 
his article on “ Deaf-Mutism,” (see the Annals, vol. xx, p. 241,) 
is thus explained in the last report of the committee : 


“For a long time the older pupils of the school had objected 
to the name, ‘ Boston School for Deaf-Mutes,’ because the word 
‘mutes’ gave a wrong impression of their condition. For,’ 
said one to his teacher, ‘we are not mutes, we can talk.’ An- 
other, writing after the school had received its present name, 
expressed this feeling more strongly, as follows: ‘Most every 
morning when I enter Warrenton street, I see men and ladies 
reading the sign on our school-door, and I do not like to have 
them read it. When they come to read it again, they will think 
this school has moved and another school moved here, and then 
they will not think we are deaf scholars if we do not make any 
signs going or coming to school.’ 

“Tn one of his annual reports (1843) as secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, Mr. Mann described the German 
method of teaching articulation to the deaf, and urged its adop- 
tion in this country. In the language of Dr. Howe, when ad- 
dressing a committee of the State legislature upon the import- 
ance of providing this method of instruction for its deaf wards, ‘it 
took twenty years for this suggestion of Mr. Mann to bear fruit,’ 
but its importance is now universally admitted, and it seems 
eminently fitting to associate with this school, sustained in part 
by State funds, the name which it now bears; since it is in- 
cluded in the public-school system of the State of Massachu- 
setts, for the improvement of which Mr. Mann labored so earn- 
estly, and is organized with reference to a system of instruction 
the benefits of which he made known to this community.” 


Colorado Institute—Bids are now being received for the 
erection of a school-building separate from the main edifice. 
It is intended to be large enough to accommodate the blind 
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pupils, to whom the Institution is soon to be opened, as well 
as the deaf-mutes, and will also provide a room for the print- 
ing-office. 

Alleghany City Day-School.—This school, established in 
1875 in opposition to the Pittsburg school, has been discon- 
tinued, and its former pupils are now instructed in the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution. 


Western New York Institution.—Mr. Whittlesey, a success- 
ful teacher, has left the Iustitution to complete his studies in 
the Rochester University. After finishing his collegiate course 
he expects to return to the profession. Three young ladies 
have been added to the corps of instructors: Miss Nellie M. 
Ely, a sister of the principal of the Maryland Institution ; Miss 
May F. Kellogg, and Miss Annette E. Thompson. Thus far no 
deaf-mute instructors have been employed. 

A fourth building has been added to the block occupied by 
the Institution, which will be ready for use in January. Be- 
sides this block of four houses, there are two frame buildings 
with yards connected with the large yard belonging to the main 
building. One of these houses, with a separate kitchen and 
dining-room, is used as a home for the little boys who come 
over to the main building to school. Itis hoped that a valua- 
ble property belonging to the city will be secured for the Insti- 
tution this winter. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss E. B. Roup, of 
Pittsburg, a graduate of the normal class of the high school of 
that city, has been added to the corps of teachers. 

Three classes in articulation have recently been formed, which 
are taught one hour daily by the three lady teachers, outside of 
the regular school hours. These classes are divided according 
to their attainments in articulation, and number, respectively, 
seven, eleven, and nine. ‘There are eighteen other children in 
the school who can make the sounds of one or more letters. 

National College.— Messrs. J. B. Hotchkiss and A. G. Draper, 
graduates of the College, who for several] years have served their 
Alma Mater very faithfully and successfully as tutors, have re- 
cently received well-deserved promotion to the rank of assistant 
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professor. Their departments of instruction remain the same 
as formerly. 

As these pages go to press the workmen are giving the beau- 
tiful new College building the finishing touches which will make 
it ready for occupancy early in January. This building, with the 
section previously used, provides ample accommodations for 
eighty-one students, suites of rooms for four professors, a presi- 
dent's room, an office, six recitation-rooms, a laboratory, a 
library, a museum, a reading-room, a lecture-room, and an art 
studio. In its general arrangement and in its minor details it 
has been carefully planned with reference to the purposes for 
which it is designed, while in its architectural design and 
elegance of finish it is worthy of the great Government to 
whose enlightened liberality it owes its existence, and of which 
it will be a perpetual memorial. 


Ontario Institution—About $26,000 were expended last 
year in new buildings, repairs, and improvements. The new 
buildings are a residence for the principal and a structure con- 
taining a store-room, boys’ sitting-room, dormitory, and hos- 
pital; an addition has also been made to the chapel building 
for a sitting-room for the small girls and for a girls’ hospital. 
Another new building contains a boiler and engine-room below, 
and a laundry in the first story. The laundry has been fitted 
up with the latest appliances, and other improvements have 
been made. The Institution is now connected with Belleville 
by one of Bell's telephones, which proves very convenient and 
useful. 

Liverpool (England) School.—Dr. Buxton, who has long and 
ably filled the position of principal, has recently retired, and is 
succeeded by Mr. James Gibbs, late principal assistant of Mr. 
Elliott in the Margate Institution. We hope Dr. Buxton will 
not be lost to the profession. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

“ Purist” and “ Non-Purist” Articulation Teachers.—In 
some of the German and Italian institutions the attempt is now 
made to dispense altogether with the use of signs in the course 
of instruction, instead of employing natural gestures at the out- 
set, as is usual in most articulating schools. The teachers who 
pursue this method are sometimes called “ purists,” and those 
who use signs more or less “non-purists.” Though the number 
of the former is still small, they are very aggressive, and they 
maintain their views in contributions to the German Organ and 
the Italian Periodical with quite as much vigor and persist- 
ence as their more conservative opponents. 

The “ purists” claim that higher skill in articulation and lip- 
reading and greater accuracy in the use of language are obtained 
by wholly discarding signs; while it is said on the other side 
that such a course is unnatural and painful, and offers no com- 
pensating advantages. Mr. Greenberger, principal of the New 
York Institution for Improved Instruction, in his last annual 
report, ranges himself on the side of the “non-purists.” Speak- 
ing of his late visit to several German institutions, one of which 
belongs to the new school above mentioned, he says: 

“The attempt to discard the use of this language [the natu- 
ral language of motions and gestures] is by no meams a new 
one. It has been frequently made before and abandoned; not 
because it is impossible to educate a mute without making use 
of signs, but because it is inexpedient. The condition of a deaf- 
mute commencing to learn to clothe his thoughts in the lan- 
guage of his country is somewhat similar to that of a hearing 
child beginning to study a foreign tongue. If an American 
child were to learn French, he will improve more rapidly under 
the tuition of a teacher who is familiar with both the English and 
the French languages, and who will, at first, translate from one 
into the other, then gradually drop the use of the pupil's native 
tongue, than under the care of one who speaks to him in French 
only, and has to wait until the pupil chances to find the proper 
meaning of each word.” 

Here we will interrupt Mr. Greenberger to say, with reference 
to his illustration of an American child studying French, that 
our experience and observation of the acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages has led us to a conclusion just the opposite of his. We 
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anything like the rapidity, accuracy and thoroughness of the 
pupils taught by Messrs. Heness and Sauveur, who from the 


very outset employ only the new language to be acquired. A 
description of Dr. Sauveur’s admirable method of teaching 
French was given in the last number of the July Annals, (p. 129.) 
Since that article was written, we have not only had an oppor- 
tunity of practising this method with our own students, but 
also of observing its application by its originator, Professor 
Heness, to the more diffienlt German language, and we are 
more deeply than ever convinced of its great superiority. 
Whether it would be equally successful with the uneducated 
deaf and dumb, either by the labial or manual method, is of 
course a question which cannot be determined by analogy 
alone, but must be decided by the test of the school-room. Mr. 
Greenberger continues : 


“The language of signs, which the deaf-mute possesses on 
entering the institution, has by no means the scope of the ver- 
nacular of hearing children of the age at which the latter usu- 
ally begin the study of a foreign tongue. His signs cannot, 
therefore, be used as the sole basis of instruction, from which 
we have only to translate into spoken language. If the latter 
is to become with the deaf-mute what it is with the rest of man- 
kind, namely, the direct vehicle of thought and feeling, he must 
be taught from the beginning to connect words directly with 
the ideas which they convey, but not with their respective signs. 
Yet, limited and imperfect as the language of n:tural signs may 
be, it is the only means by which the deaf-mute teacher can 
communicate with his young learners, and communicate with 
them he must. To teach a new beginner the names of objects, 
for instance, it is sufficient to point at the proper thing while 
its name is sounded. But when we want to call attention to the 
color or shape of an object, or to some action or state which 
may be perceived in it, then mere pointing at it will not always 
answer the purpose so well as the use of signs. Furthermore, 
there are a great many words which it would be almost pre- 
posterous to attempt to explain by any other means except by 
signs. For example, every mute of average intelligence has 
the idea of ‘ to-morrow,’ ‘ yesterday,’ ‘the days of the week,’ 
etc. He will show, by motions of his hands, that after sleeping 
once—sign for ‘to-morrow '"—he will Co a certain thing, or be- 
fore sleeping once—sign for ‘ yesterday '—a certain incident oc- 
curred. Now, the simplest and shortest way of explaining 
the meaning of ‘to day’ or ‘to-morrow’ is to make the re- 
spective signs. We could cite numerous other examples of 
words which have to be applied in the first school year at the 
very outset of the instruction, so that they cannot be postponed 
until they could be explained by means of other words, and 
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which the pupil could be made to understand in a very circuitous 
way only, unless we resorted to signs. In view of these con- 
siderations we have adopted the following rules for the use of 
natural gestures and motions as a means of instruction: 

“*]. At the lowest stage of the instruction they are the only 
means of intercommunication between teacher and pupils. 

“JT. As the scholar advances in language they are gradually 
set aside and superseded by spoken words, but even at the higher 
and highest stages of his education they are tolerated and ap- 
plied, though ever more and more restricted, until they are at 
last reduced to mere facial expressions and gesticulations. 

“ «TTT. Since we learn to understand a foreign language long 
before we are able to apply it, it is judicious that the teacher ex- 
press himself oftener in his vernacular, but allow his pupil a 
more extensive use of the language of signs.’ 

‘“‘ These principles have been arrived at by instructors of deaf- 
mutes who had started from diametrically opposed stand-points 
and systems, and they will probably hold good for all time to 
come. 

On the other hand, Miss Hull, a successful English teacher, 
writes that she inclines more and more to the entire disuse of 
signs ; and we understand that Mr. Kinsey, who made a careful 
study of the German institutions, with a view to fitting himself 
for his present position as head of the English training school 
‘ for teachers, favors the same system. 

The Braidwood Family.—Many of the recognized authori- 
ties—even the most trustworthy—give a very confused and 
erroneous account of the various members of the Braidwood 
family, so prominent in the early history of deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in Great Britain. For instance, in the Annals, vol. viii, 
p. 249, it is said that a son of the elder Braidwood came to 
America; in vol. xx, p. 156, Thomas Braidwood, a grandson, is 
made the American visitor, while the Messrs. Guyot, in their 
Liste Littéraire Philocophe, (p. 255,) send the elder Braid- 
wood himself to this country! None of these statements are 
correct. 

The Rev. H. W. Syle, of Philadelphia, and the editor of the 
Annals, in connection with their work on the Annals Index, 
have lately had occasion to look up the genealogy of the mem- 
bers of the Braidwood family who were engaged in teaching 
the deaf, which, so far as it can be gathered from the materials 
at their command, is here put on record for the benefit of 
future historians: 

1. Thomas Braidwood opened his school for the deaf and 
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dumb in Edinburgh, in the year 1760, and removed it to Hack- 
ney, near London, in 1783. He died in 1806. 

2. After Thomas Braidwood’s death the school at Hackney 
was carried on by his widow and his son, John Braidwood, and 
after the death of both of these, by John’s widow. 

3. John had two sons, one of whom, Zhomas Braidwood, 
named after his grandfather, the original teacher, opened a 
school at Edgbaston, near Birminghan, in 1814, and remained 
there until his death, in 1825. This was the Mr. Braidwood to 
whom Dr. T. H. Gallaudet applied in 1815 for the release of 
Mr. Kinniburgh, of Edinburgh, from his obligation not to re- 
veal the art of instruction, and who, after consultation with his 
mother at Hackney, and other friends, refused the request. 

4. John’s other son, named John Braidwood after his father, 
took charge of the Edinburgh Institution in 1810, but in 1812 
came to America with the view of instructing the deaf-mute 
children of a Virginia gentleman named Bowling or Bolling. 
He endeavored to establish schools in Baltimore, New York, 
and Virginia, but, being of dissolute habits, failed in all these 
enterprises, and finally died a victim to intemperance. 

5. Joseph Watson, LL. D., the first master of the London 
Asylum, which was begun at Bermondsey and afterwards re- 
moved to its present location in the’Old Kent Road, was a 
nephew of the first Thomas Braidwood. The principalship of 
the London Asylum is still held by a member of the Watson 
family. 


Deaf-Mutes in Court.—A friend in Manchester, England, 
sends us the following accounts of recent trials of deaf-mutes, 
one for stealing a watch and the other for unlawfully soliciting 


alms: 

“Tn the Court for the consideration of Crown cases reserved, 
on Saturday, the case of the Queen vs. Berry was disposed of. 
The prisoner, James Berry, had been tried at the adjourned 
quarter sessions for Worcestershire for stealing a watch and 
other articles, and when called upon to plead he made no sign, 
whereupon counsel for the prosecution asked that a plea of not 
guilty should be entered, so that the prisoner might be heard. 
The chairman of quarter sessions, however, declined to do this, 
and directed that the jury should be sworn to try whether the 
prisoner stood mute by malice of not. It was proved by evi- 
dence that he had been deaf and dumb since he had been four 
years old, and the jury accordingly found that he was mute by 
the visitation of God, and the court directed the trial to pro- 
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ceed, having sworn a person who in some degree was able to 
communicate with the prisoner to interpret the evidence. The 
chairman, on summing up, left it to the jury to say, first, 
whether the prisoner was guilty or not guilty; and secondly, 
whether he was capable of understanding the nature of the pro- 
ceedings. The jury found the prisoner guilty, but they also 
found, as a fact, that he was not capable of understanding the 
nature of the proceedings, on which judgment was postponed 
for the opinion of this court whether the conviction was right, 
the prisoner in default of finding bail being sent back to 
prison, where he now is. The Lord Chief Baron delivered 
judgment, holding that as the jury had found the prisoner was 
incapable of understanding the nature of the proceedings the 
conviction could not be sustained, but the prisoner would now, 
under the 39th and 40th of George IV, be remitted to prison 
to await Her Majesty's pleasure. The conviction was accor- 
dingly quashed, the prisoner to be detained during Her Maj- 
esty's pleasure.” 

“James Williams, a deaf and dumb man, who at the last 
Guildford county bench was charged with unlawfully soliciting 
alms by the presentation of a cleverly-written appeal, and with 
whom it will be recollected that Lord Midleton held a conver- 
sation by means of the digital alphabet, which ended in the 
discharge of the prisoner, was again brought before the bench 
on Saturday, charged with a similar offence. The evidence was 
communicated to the prisoner with great promptitude by Lord 
Midleton. In reply, the prisoner said he had broken no law, 
and he relied upon the legal knowledge of the bench to do him 
justice by discharging him. Lord Midleton told the prisoner 
that he feared he was a professional mendicant. The prisoner, 
with great alacrity, replied on his fingers, ‘In that you are mis- 
taken. I am an object of sympathy, and kind hearts take com- 
passion on me.’ Lord Midleton, with equal digital dexterity, 
replied, ‘My former leniency to you:-was misplaced. You will 
go to prison for a month.’ The prisoner, with great animation, 
replied, ‘You are an accomplished magistrate, but you have no 
compassion for an afflicted fellow-creature. He then bowed his 
acknowledgments to the bench and was removed into custody.” 


Steiger's Educational Catalogue.-—Mr. E. Steiger, a very 
enterprising bibliographer, whose address is 22 Frankfort street, 
New York city, is preparing a catalogue of publications on ed- 
ucation and general philology, one subdivision of which is to 
be devoted to the education of the blind and of the deaf and 
dumb. The catalogue is to be “limited to the enumeration of 
such publications as are of spectal importance in this country ”-— 
which would include nearly everything that is published on 
these subjects, for we in this country are ready to adopt any 
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and every method that promises benefit to our pupils—“ and to 
such as are now readily attainable.” Mr. Steiger says in his 
circular : 


“T feel convinced that many persons will be glad to learn 
from this catalogue of the existence of publications from which 
they may derive much valuable and desired information, and I 
therefore cherish the hope that my endeavor will meet with en- 
couragement and aid from those persons who are in a position 
to correct or amplify the descriptive titles therein given, or to 
suggest suitable publications not yet included. 

“Tn many instances, the reports, proceedings, etc., of insti- 
tutions and societies contain information and papers worthy of 
the widest distribution among persons outside of the profession 
who take a lively interest in matters pertaining thereto, but 
who fail to receive such publications, and even remain unaware 
of their existence. 

“On the other hand, all managers of institutions naturally 
desire that the researches and results which they, after much 
labor, have brought to light, shall secure the widest possible 
publicity, and thus become a means of advancing the honor and 
usefulmess of their profession. 

‘To meet both these ends is one of the aims of my catalogue, 
and, as an instance of this intention, I refer to my enumeration 
of a partial list of publications, reports, etc., belonging to your 
special department, and ask from you suggestions as to matters 
not yet enumerated 

“Tf you will supply me also with information as to reports 
and publications relating to your own institution, and state at 
what price (if not gratis) you are in a position to furnish copies 
to me, I will, as far as circumstances permit, give their titles a 
place in my list.” 

Such a catalogue as Mr. Steiger proposes would, if made 
sufficiently full and complete, be very useful indeed to our in- 
stitutions and teachers, and to all interested in deaf-mute edu- 
cation. The proof-sheets with which he favors us, containing 
the titles which he has thys far obtained “from references 
found in books or from other catalogues,” show that a great 
deal of diligent and discriminating labor remains to be per- 
formed before these conditions can be said to be realized. In 
the meantime, much valuable assistance can be rendered by 
the principals of institutions and others in the way indicated 
in his circular above quoted. 

The Census of Germany.—The Friedberg Organ of May 
last gives the following summary of the deaf-mute population 
of 19 German States, according to the census of 1877: 
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Oldenburg 
Brunswick 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Saxe-Altenburg 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
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Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
Waldeck 


The Next Convention.—At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb, held at the New York Institution, Nov. 7, 1877, it 
was resolved to hold the next Convention at the Ohio Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio, in accordance 
with an invitation which had been received from Mr. G. O. Fay, 
the Superintendent of that Institution. The Convention will 
meet for organization on Saturday, August 17, 1878, and will 
continue in session until the Wednesday following. The cen- 
tral location of the Ohio Institution, its large building, and the 
well-known hospitality of its officers, combine to render the 
choice of the place a very happy one. The time, also, will be 
especially convenient for such of our profession as are inter- 
ested in the education of the blind, as the Convention of In- 
structors of the Blind is to meet in the same city on the day 
that our Convention closes. Further particulars with regard 
to the Convention will be given in the official call of the chair- 
man of the Committee, which will be published in the next 
number of the Annals. 
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